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BEFORE we resume the investigation on which we have entered, 
it may be well to premise a remark upon one point which can 
hardly have failed to strike the attention of the reader. It is 
the strange manner in which views the most startling, and the 
most fearful in regard to the consequences to which they appear 
infallibly to lead, open upon us in the most unexpected manner, 
and at points where we had no reason to suppose we were on 
the verge of such alarming positions. 

Our attention, for instance, was drawn by Archdeacon Hare’s 
defence, to one “ proposition” in particular, of those which, 
under the circumstances of the renewed controversy, stood pro- 
minently in view. The proposition in question was not parti- 
cularly offensive or alarming, at the first glance: nay, rather, it 
seemed, on a superficial view, as though there must be in regard 
to it some misapprehension of what was perhaps some refined 
or subtle argument of the lecturer. Examined, however, by the 
light of the different passages, drawn from Dr. Hampden’s pub- 
lications, on which it had been originally framed, it revealed too 
plainly that, under the notion of a merely “ redative manifestation 
of the Deity,” was contained a theory which would hardly leave 
to the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity any ground to stand 
upon.t And the authors own explanations, we found, as 


* In page 281, heading, omit (RE). t Vid. sup. pp. 164—178. 
Vou, XXXIII.—Apri/, 1848. 
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given in 1836, did but make confusion of that which seemed 
before, however startling, yet, in itself, not obscure or unintel- 
ligible. 

"hind, we were following Dr. Hampden’s statement, in his 
Letter to Lord John Russell, of the distinction which his “ im- 

ugners” had failed to draw between the theories, on the one 
baa: on which had been formed the phraseology under which 
divine truths were conveyed, and, on the other hand, the divine 
truths themselves. And at the very outset of the investigation, 
as applied to our Articles, we found the whole order of our 
theological system called in question; a revolutionary process 
to which it was to be subjected, not dimly shadowed out; the very 

rinciple of “ Faith” disparaged and cashiered ; Scripture itself, 
including the Divine teaching of our Ever Blessed Lord, in- 
volved inextricably in the charge of scholasticism ; the generally 
received views concerning Scripture, as a revelation of God, 
threatened with something of the same sort of treatment as the 
system of theology in our Book of Articles ; the notion of things 
simply divine and heavenly, as directly revealed in the “ doc- 
trinal” portions of Holy Writ, made the subject of a sort of dis- 
cussion which must lead infallibly to its rejection; and finally, 
the theory propounded of apostolic “ philosophizing,” which, 
when once admitted, would leave but a small residuum of 
“ divine facts,”—but few grains of “ wheat” amidst a vast quan- 
tity of “chaff.” And all this broke upon us, as we followed the 
theologian, from step to step, through merely his preliminary 
disquisitions, glancing on to his statements of the general con- 
clusions in which his inquiries resulted. We had not entered 
upon “the Trinitarian Articles,” or upon the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, or upon the question concerning the Creeds and Articles. 
We were engaged only onthe general view, to which Dr. Hamp- 
den’s Letter to Lord John Russell directed our attention, of 
the main object of his “ Bampton Lectures,” in regard to our 


theological terminology, and the theories on which it was 
founded. 


But let us proceed now in the further investigation of the 
author's meaning, in the passages upon which we were last 
engaged, of the pamphlet already referred to, which was put 
forth in the year following the publication of the “ Bampton 
Lectures.” From this pamphlet it appeared, that the train of 
thought pursued in the Lectures had been carried on by the 
writer, and followed out to some, at least, of its results, which 
were brought before the public in, apparently, a very deliberate, 
well-considered way. The “Observations on Religious Dissent” 
caine out with al! th€ appearance of full and leisurely reflection, 
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AND “OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGIOUS DISSENT.” 895 


on the part of the author. The opening paragraph was as fol- 


lows :— 


« At a time when the state of parties and professions among Chris- 
tians is attracting universal attention, it appears peculiarly necessary 
to inquire into the nature of those differences by which we are sepa- 
rated into distinct communions. Shall we be ever ‘rending piecemeal 
the coat of Christ without seam’—excluding and condemning each 
other in the name of Christ, and not pause to reflect whence this strife 
originated, and how far we are justified in our mutual exclusiveness 
by that revelation which we all hold in common ?’’* 


And again— 


“T request, therefore, a calm attention to the following observations, 
which I offer in a sincere conviction of their truth and importance.’’+ 


The “ Bampton Lectures” were referred to in this pamphlet, 
as containing the views of the author, explained at greater 
length. He says— | 


“Tt would lead me into too prolix a discussion, unsuitable to the 
present occasion, fully to establish the grounds on which the futility of 
an argumentative speculative theology may be displayed. For a more 
complete discussion of the point, I must refer to my work already 
before the public—the ‘ Bampton Lectures’ for 1832— in which I have 
endeavoured throughout to elucidate the nature of this false principle, 
and pointed out its tendency to corrupt and debase the truth revealed. 
I shall only briefly touch here on some fundamental characteristics of 
the Christian Scriptures, which totally preclude all deduction of specu- 
lative conclusions concerning religious truth.” 


He then proceeds thus— 


*«‘ Now the real state of the case in regard to our Scriptures is, that 
the whole revelation contained in them, so far as it is revelation, consists 
of matter of fact (sic). Either we have direct and continuous history, 
acquainting us with the being, providences, and mercies of God, as the 
occasions of the world have presented them to our view ;—or we have 
predictions of his conduct, as it would appear on certain future occasions ; 
—or, as is the case in the didactic and devotional portions, reflection 
on the Divine agency in the world, and application of the instances of his 
providences, whether already disclosed or foretold in prophecy, to the 
awakening of our love and gratitude.’’§ 


This passage should be compared with the following, already 
quoted|| from the “ Bampton Lectures.” 


In the Bible “ we have details of successive events—documents of his- 
tory, of prophecy, and of precept—published at distinct and wide in- 


* Observations, p. 3. t Ibid, p. 5. 
t Ibid. p, 13. § Ibid. pp. 13, 14, } Vid. sup. p. 296. 
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tervals, relating to the history of mankind at large, as well as to that 
particular people among whom they were published.”* 


The comparison of this passage with that just quoted from the 
subsequent pamphlet, proves the well considered and systematic 
division of Scripture into history, prophecy, and precept, (the latter 
including under it devotional writings) ;—two of these divisions 
being entirely conversant with “ matters of fact,” actual events, 
“occasions of the world,” occurrences which either had hap- 
pened or were to happen; and the third directly grounded on 
such facts, as they were actually seen in the world under the | 
government of God’s providence. These three, we are to con- 
sider, make up “the whole revelation” contained in Scripture, 
“so far as it is revelation:”—what we call doctrine, in the 
highest application of the term, is clearly excluded. “ The 
being” of God is, indeed, spoken of, as well as His “ providences 
and mercies ;” but only as we are made acquainted with them in 
“ history ;” “as the occasions of the world have presented them to 
our view.” There is no place left for any direct revelation of 
God, except as reflected in these historical events: nothing can 
well be more clear than this. 

The writer then proceeded thus, in a passage from which 
a few sentences have been already quoted; but it will be well 
to give it here as a whole, for reasons which will appear pre- 


sently. Carrying on, then, the paragraph already begun, he 
says— 


—‘ I venture to say, there are no propositions} concerning God in 
Scripture, detached from some event of Divine providence to which they 
refer, and on which they are founded. Some, perhaps, will say, ‘ An 
inspired writer has said thus, or thus—this, then, as asserted by him, 
is matter of fact—and, accordingly, it is on matter of fact in this sense 
of the expression, that the Christian revelation is said to be founded.’ 
The expression, ‘matter of fact,’ will no doubt admit this sense. But 
to interpret the Scripture revelation in this manner, is only to return to 
the assertion of its dogmatic character under another form. It brings 
us back, to take the words or propositions written by the inspired writers 
as the substance of the revelation, instead of looking to the authenticated 
dealings of God in the world. . When I say, therefore, that the Christian 
revelation is MATTER OF FACT, J intend by it to express my conviction 
that the substance of the revelation is the doings and actions of God; 1 
have always before my view some event in the history of God's provi- 
dences, to which I refer it. In this sense the truth concerning God is 
independent of any peculiar wording of it—its proper divine character 
is exempted from all alloy which the imperfection of the writer, the 
peculiarity of his circumstances, or the idiom of language, may acciden- 


* Bampton Lectures, p. 89. 
f on Bampton Lectures, quoted sup. p. 297, 
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tally infuse into it. In this sense texts, as éexts (sic) prove nothing ; 
texts establish divine truths only as indices to real fucts in the history 
of Divine providence. 

“ Now this twofold character of the Scripture—it being partly his- 
torical, partly didactic—serves at once to direct and limit our informa- 
tion concerning God. Whilst we have the mirror of providence held 
up to us for our observation, we have also our attention restricted to 
particular points of view, and the license of inferring is expressly 
limited. ‘There is this difference between our Scriptural knowledge 
and the knowledge we can form from experience, that God has, as it 
were, set his seal on the former, whilst he has left the latter to the 
varied researches of philosophical inquiry. All that is to be inferred 
from the Scripture notices of him, he has already drawn out for us— 
in the expositions, reflections, and pious effusions of prophets, evange- 
lists, and apostles. 

“ Let us, then, attend to the sort of commentaries, or inferences, or 
reflections, made by the inspired writers on the fucts of Divine provi- 
dence. Are they not exclusively of a practical nature? Examine the 
Kpistles of St. Paul, and see whether these energetic documents of an 
Apostle’s faith in his Saviour, and love for his converts and brethren, 
have not been abused—when they have been treated as doctrinal ex- 
posttions—and not as ardent exhortations to Christian duty, from a ser- 
vant of Christ, commissioned to feed his flock, and keep them in the 
faith once delivered to the saints. The words of St. Paul to Timothy, 
‘Hold fast the form of sound words,’ have been interpreted as if the 
Apostle were alluding to some formal exposition of doctrines. But the 
words of the original by no means amount to this, or countenance such 
an opinion, They are no more than an exhortation to a maintenance 
of the faith in Christ. This is the form or outline of saving words— 
of truths full of healing to the soul—to which St. Paul clearly alludes. 
In fact, there is no other great doctrine preached by him but what 
himself declares, when he says, ‘We preach Christ crucified.’ It is 
the collection of facts involved in the general expression, ‘ Christ cruci- 
fied,’ which is the sum and substance of his writings. ‘The rest is en- 
forcement of this on the minds and hearts—first, of the persons imme- 
diately addressed, and subsequently, of the whole Christian world. I 
can do little more here than point this out for examination, Let it at 
least be regarded, for a while, as open to deliberation, whether a be- 
lief that a certain portion of Scripture is doctrinal, and another portion 
practical, may not be an unfounded prejudice.” 


This entire passage was omitted in the second edition of the 
pamphlet, which followed the first very quickly. And _ this 
would seem to be the explanation of the circumstance which has 
lately been brought, in a somewhat singular manner, under public 
notice, of a certain number of copies of the first edition having 
found their way from the publisher’s stores into general circula- 
tion, without the author’s knowledge or sanction. The first edi- 
tion was, it would appear, superseded, before it was out of print, 
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At the beginning of the second edition was a notice to this effect, 
which has been already alluded to:—* 3 


“In this edition the author has retrenched some passages which, as 
they stood before, appeared to one or two friends to require further 
clucidation ; and to uve discussed which more fully, would have kept 
his main principle too long out of view.” 


Whether there was anything in the passage before us to re- 
quire special “elucidation,” the reader will judge for himself. 
To the present writer it seems sufficiently clear and distinct; and, 
when taken in connexion with the statements of the “ Bampton 
Lecture” already quoted, appears to contain little that is new, 
only perhaps a rather more definite and precise statement than 
before. Its clearness had, in fact, given alarm ; and moreover, 
the theories of the author were now put forth in a shape in 
which they would make their way more freely—viz., in a 
pamphlet of some five-and-forty pages, instead of in a volume 
of five hundred and forty. 

And there was, certainly, prima facie, something to alarm 
simple-minded Christians, when they were told that “the truth 
concerning God,” as contained in Scripture, “is independent of 
any peculiar wording of it ;” and that “ its proper divine character 
is exempted from all alloy which the imperfection of the writer, 
the peculiarity of his circumstances, the idiom of language, may 
accidentally infuse into it.” I know not, however, that the 
metaphor here employed, borrowed from the operations of the 
assayer of metals analyzing the mass which is lying before him, 
and separating the pure ore from the alloy mingled with it and 
debasing it, was calculated to awaken a more painful feeling, or 
to create a greater shock, in those who had heard the question 
from the Bampton Lecturer, in its new and strange applica- 
tion, “ What is the chaff to the wheat ?”+ The prophet to whom 
that question was put by the Almighty, in the awful sense which, 
as we have seen, it bore, was also, as we are elsewhere told, 
ordained to exercise a function resembling that which is de- 
scribed under this new metaphor—a metaphor, it would appear, 
which the expounder of Scripture may also dare to apply 
to his own office. The prophet Jeremiah was himself com- 
missioned to a work resembling the testing and trying of metals. 
But it was in a far different sense from that in which it is em- 
ployed in the pamphlet before us. “T have set thee for a tower 
and a fortress among my people, that thou mayest know and try 
their way. They are all grievous revolters, walking with slanders: 
they are brass and iron ; they are all corrupters. . . . Reprobate 
silver shall men call them, because the Lord hath rejected them.” } 


* Sup. p. 298. Tt Cf. sup. pp 299, 309. t Jer. vi. 27—30. 
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These were to be the subject of the assaying process, and not the 
Divine words of Him by whom the prophet was sent. He was 
not directed to regard even his own “imperfection,” much less 
“the peculiarity of his circumstances,” or “the idiom of lan- 
guage,” as “ accidentally” infusing some “ alloy” into the Divine 
truth which he had to communicate. In the faithful, undoubt- 
ing fulfilment of the office which had been assigned to him by 
the Almighty, this was the promise given to him; “ If thou take 
forth the precious from the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth.”™ 
Even thus were the words of the prophet, the message which he 
bare, and “the peculiar wording of it,” to be treated as none 
other than the very words of Him who sent him, and of whom.it 
is written, “ Every word of God is pure ;” “The words of the 
Lord are pure words ; as silver tried in a furnace of earth, puri- 
Jied seven times ;” “Thy word is very pure [‘ tried to the utter- 
most,’ P. B.]; therefore thy servant loveth it.”+ “ Thy words 
were found,” saith the prophet, “ and I did eat them; and thy 
word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my heart: for I am 
called by thy name, O Lord God of hosts.”{ The prophet himself 
did not dare to “ sit as a refiner and purifier of silver,” separat- 
ing the alloy from the pure metal in the words which God had 
put into his mouth; and much less was his language ever in- 
tended by himself, or by Him who inspired it, to sanction or 
warrant such presumption in any of the uninspired and fallible 
interpreters of that Divine word, even though he were the 
most enlightened among the sons of men. Be this, however, as 
it may, the manner of speaking in the pamphlet under conside- 
ration, in regard to “ the imperfection of the” sacred “ writer,” the 
“peculiarity of his circumstances,” and “ the idiom of language,” 
—to any one, especially, who bore in mind what had been said so 
explicitly in the “ Bampton Lectures” on the last named point, 
—would undoubtedly combine somewhat alarmingly with the 
language he had used respecting an apostle “ philosophizing,” 
and the appeal which would lie from his words and arguments, 
when he was so employing his powers of thought and language. 

With regard, however, to this passage generally, it may be 
observed, that, perfectly in accordance with all that has come 
before us from the “ Bampton Lectures,” it states most definitely 
and clearly, and seems to put beyond the possibility of doubt, 
what was meant by those Facts which constituted “the divine 
part of Scripture,”—viz., statements having reference to, or 
founded on, “ some event of Divine providence,” some authenti- 
cated dealings of God in the world, the “doings and actions of 
God,” “real facts in the history of Divine providence ;”—* the 


* Jer. xv. 19. t Prov, xxx, 5, Psalm xii. 6; cxix.140. { Jer. xv. 16. 
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mirror of providence” being “ held up to our view,” but with this 
express limitation, that we must not attempt to infer anything 
from the “Seripture notices of” God beyond what “he has 
already drawn out for us.” If, on this point, the reader has had 
evidence laid before him almost perhaps to weariness, he will 
bear in mind the overwhelming importance of the point, in its 
bearing on the controversy and the discussions which have 
arisen; and the duty which we owe to the writer, as well as to the 
church at large, of ascertaining as fully and clearly as possible 
what his view really was. The attempt which might be made 
to obtain admission for the sayings of the sacred writers, as 
capable, in some sort, of being regarded as “ matters of fact,” they 
having asserted so and so—this was foreseen, and positively 
excluded. For this, it was expressly said, would be to bring back, 
under another disguise, the objectionable, the discarded “ dogma- 
tic character.” The assertions, the declarations of Scripture, ‘the 
sayings of the sacred writers”—these were not the facts spoken 
of, and were not to be allowed a claim to be recognised as such. 
That place was reserved only for the historic facts themselves. 

In later passages, accordingly, of the pamphlet, we meet with 
such expressions and designations as these—“the S¢riptural 
observer of God's providences ;”*—“ each communion holding the 
integrity of Scripture truth ; receiving, that is, as true, all the 


facts of Divine providence recorded by revelation”’t—and the 
like. 


Now, this point being established, as it would seem, beyond 
all suspicion or possibility of doubt, we may proceed to explain 
why we have ventured to speak of it as of overwhelming import- 
ance. And it shall be stated—for it could not be stated in fewer 
words or better—in the words of Archdeacon Hare, in his Letter 


to the Dean of Chichester. He says, speaking of the author of 
the “ Bampton Lectures,”— 


_ “In consequence of his strong sense of the evils produced by logic 
in its uncontrolled exercise on theological questions, we often find Dr. 
Hampden urging that the only sure ground to stand on is the Facts 
declared in Scripture. This expression is liable to misconstruction, 
and, 1 believe, is one of the chief causes of the suspicions he has in- 
curred. For if by facts he had meant the mere outward occurrences 
narrated in the Bible, wis THEOLOGY MIGHT READILY HAVE COINCIDED 
WITH THK BALDEST 


And Archdeacon Hare is perfectly right. If “the mere out- 
ward occurrences narrated in the Bible” be the facts which 


* Page 15, ,seednd edition.) t Page 25. 
¢ Letter to the Dean of Chichester, p- 13. 
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alone are divine, the Unitarian may successfully challenge the 
believer in the Most Holy Trinity to establish the truth of that 
doctrine, or to produce any evidence to show that “ the prophet 
of Nazareth of Galilee,” whose disciple the Christian professes 
to be, was the possessor of a Divine nature, or was in any proper 
sense the true, the Eternal, Son of God. The only question is, 
“What was it the writer meant by facts?” And he had, as we 
have seen,* said distinctly, “ When I say that the Christian re- 
velation is matter of fact, I intend by it to express my conviction, 
that the substance of the revelation is the doings and actions of 
God; I have always before my view some event in the history of 
God’s providences, to which I refer it.” Would the Eternal 
Sonship of our Divine Lord be a “ fact” in this sense? Cer- 
tainly not. Could we acknowledge as a fact of this kind the 
existence, from everlasting, of Three Co-eternal Persons in the 
Unity of one Godhead? Absolutely impossible. How can we 
escape from the conclusion that the theology which we have 
been examining “ might readily coincide with the baldest Uni- 
tarianism?” Archdeacon Hare, coming forward in defence of 
the here not obscure theologian, has set his seal to the strongest 
sentence—nay, has himself penned a stronger than any sen- 
tence—of condemnation, that has proceeded hitherto, so far as 
the present writer is aware, from any one of those who have 
passed condemnatory judgment on the theology in question. 


If any doubt, however, existed as to the correctness of Arch- 
deacon. Hare’s decision, it would be removed by what follows 
within a few pages of the quotation last made from the “ Ob- 
servations on Religious Dissent.” 

Dr. Hampden writes thus— 


“In religion, properly so called, few Christians, if any, (1 speak, of 
course, of pious minds,) really differ. All acknowledge, with nearl 
unanimous assent, I believe, the great original facts of the Bible. They 
may not be conscious, perhaps, that they do so far agree: and the 
reason of this is clear—namely, that they judge of their religion from 
their theological opinions, and reflect back on the one simple invariable 
truth of God, the various lights of some speculative system of doc- 
trines, the mere conclusions of their own reason. I would take the 
extreme case of the Unitarians. And I would say to them, Why do 
you take so much pains to convince the world that you do not agree 
with the mass of professing Christians in believing, in the same sense, 
‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all’? Is 
it not, that you identify your religion with your dogmas—that you 
transfer the natural partiality of your own minds for certain principles, 
to the broad outlines of Scripture truth ; and dissent from your brethren 


* Cf, sup. pp. 297, 298. 
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in the faith, because they will not assent to your metaphysical conclu- 
sions ?——For when I look at the reception by the Untiarians, both of 
the Old and New Testament, I cannot, for my part, strongly as I dis. 
like their theology, deny to those who acknowledge this basis of Divine 
facts, the name of Christians. Who indeed is justified in denying the 
title to any one who professes to love Christ in sincerity? Much 
more must we deny it to those who, confessing him in word, deny 
him in works. J do not forget that passages % Scripture have been re- 
trenched, or explained away, by Unilarians. But is not this very pro- 
ceeding an illustration of the mode of interpreting religion by specula- 
tive dogmas and conclusions? Not only is the religious fact, but the 
books themselves which are the vehicles of it, made to bend and take a 
colouring from theological opinion, 1 allude to the case of the Uni- 
tarian more particularly, because, in the ordinary view, he is regarded 
as more liberal—as less exclusive—in his creed, than members of 
other Christian communions. And I wish it to be considered, whether 
he is not, on the other hand, as dogmatic as any other religionist ; 
perhaps the most so of all, so far as he insists beyond all others, on 
applying a positive sense to passages and expressions, which revelation 
leaves in the darkness of the clouds surrounding the Divine Presence, 
Putting him, however, on the same footing precisely of earnest religious 
zeal and love for the Lord Jesus Christ, on which I should place any 
other Christian, 1 propose to him impartially to weigh with himself, 
whether it is not ¢heological dogmatism (sic), and not religious belief 
(sic), properly so called, which constitutes the principle of his dissent. 

* But I am not intending to condemn him more than other Chris- 
tians on this ground; I select his case, by way of illustration, as an 
extreme one, ‘The principle itself is the common fault of us all. In ail 
communions it works its mischief. And without accusing individuals, 
I propose only to accuse the principle itself—the confusion of theolo- 
gical conclusions and opinions with Religion—with a view to its cor- 
rection by us all.”’* 


We have here again transcribed the entire passage, in order 
that there may be no suspicion of omission of anything which 
would make clear to the reader the writer’s mind; and, let us 
ask, Does it not put beyond all doubt both the sense which the 
author meant to assign to the word “ Facts,” and also the cor- 
rectness of Archdeacon Hare’s judgment on this point? For 
if, under the designation of “ facts,” the writer meant to in- 
clude such truths, for instance, as the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity, “the Divinity of our Lord, his Consubstantiality with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, his Atonement, his Mediation, 
his distinct Personality, his perpetual Presence with his Church, 
his future Advent to judge the world, the Communion of Saints, 
the Corruption of our Nature, the Efficacy of Divine Grace, the 
Acceptableness of Works done through Faith, the Necessity 


* Pages 19—21. 
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of Repentance ;”—if he meant that these, though “ stated in ab- 
stract terms,” and necessarily so stated, “are all Facts in God’s 
spiritual kingdom revealed to us through Christ;” and _ that 
“so” we “might proceed to enumerate one after another all the 
Christian verities ;’—if any one had declared this to be the 
writer’s meaning, for the right understanding of a passage like 
that before us, what, may we conceive, would have been—what 
must have been—his answer? “ Do you mean to insult me ?” he 
would not unnaturally have said, “ or do you mean to make me 
insult the whole body of those whose feelings and views I am 
especially and most tenderly considering in the ‘ Observations’ 
I am commending to their thoughts? I have asked them to unite 
on a broad basis, on the great facts on which we are all agreed ; 
and then I am to propose to them—or to let them be told that 
I ‘meant’ all the while—that entire body of theological dogma, 
with all its abstractions, which makes up the Creeds and Articles 
of the Church? Could I ever have intended that, in regard to 
such ‘ facts’ as these—if you choose to call them facts—‘ few 
Christians really differ ?’—that ‘all acknowledge’ them, ‘ with 
nearly unanimous assent?’ Does the Unitarian, whose case I 
went on specially to point to, as ‘the extreme case,’ indeed, 
but one which, as my very expression implied, was to be in- 
cluded, not excluded—or where would have been the force of 
my argument '—does the Unitarian ‘acknowledge’ ‘ the doc- 
trine of a Trinity in Unity, ‘the Divinity of our Lord, his 
Consubstantiality with the Father and the Holy Spirit ??) Why, 
not even the Arian will admit this. Can it be said of the Uni- 
tarian, that he acknowledges even that lower class of facts which 
contains ‘ such Truths as our Lord’s Birth, and Crucifixion, and 
Resurrection, and Ascension;’ which you regard as falling under 
the same category with ‘the Miracles which he wrought, and 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, or the Call of Abraham, and the 
Thunders of Sinai, and the Dedication of the Temple? Does 
the Unitarian acknowledge the ‘ Birth of Christ’ as the Birth 
of one supernaturally born of a pure Virgin by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, or not rather—I shrink from repeating the 
awful blasphemy—the birth of a child to Joseph the carpenter, 
born of Mary, his espoused wife ?* Does the Unitarian ac- 
knowledge, in the Crucifixion of Jesus, the death of any but a 
mere man, innocent indeed, and attesting by his death the sin- 
cerity of his doctrine, and his benevolence to his fellow-men, but 
no more? Or, again, the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord, 
—does the Unitarian recognise them as the deliverance from 
death and the grave, and the exaltation to heaven, of Him who was 


* I need but allude to St. Matthew’s Gospel, chap. i. 
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God and Man, in our glorified humanity ? To suppose that I 
meant even such facts as these,” Dr. Hampden might well have 
said, “ except as they appeared visibly to the outward senses, and 
formed part of the ‘ experience’ of mankind, what would this be 
but secretly and stealthily to re-introduce dogma? ‘To suppose 
that I meant to include the former class of ‘ Universal, as dis- 
tinguished from ‘ Particular Truths’ (if so you designate them,) 
‘founded’ not ‘ on Experience,’ but ‘on the authority of Divine 
Revelation,’ (the supposed authority, that is,) and to be described, 
accordingly, as ‘facts of God’s spiritual kingdom,—is simply - 
to stultify the whole of my pamphlet, to nullify all the laboured 
discussions on which it declares itself to be grounded, and to 
make the great Irenicum, which I have come forward to propose 
and recommend to the Christian world, a mere absurdity and 
mockery. The whole argument of the pamphlet proves, as 
clearly as do its several sentences and its entire phraseology, 
that | knew my own meaning, when I explained what | meant 
by facts—viz., ‘events of the Divine providence, ‘ dealings of God 
in the world, ‘ the doings and actions of God’—not doctrines and 
dogmas respecting his Divine nature, or hidden mysteries of the 


world unseen. What I have plainly written, as plainly repu- 
diates any such interpretation.” 


Before, however, we return to examine the data on which Arch- 
deacon Hare rests his interpretation and defence, we must call 
the attention of the reader to one or two points in the passage 
now under consideration. Taking the “ basis of Divine facts” co- 
extensively, (it would appear,) with the contents of “ the Old and 
New Testament,” it might have been imagined that Dr. Hampden 
would strongly draw the line round Scripture in its integrity ;— 
that he would say, “ These ‘ divine facts’ are the basis of every- 
thing. Deal as you will with your explanations of Scripture— 
nay, with the language of the writers of those books: but those 
books themselves must be fully recognised and admitted, as well 
as the facts which those books record; or we cannot proceed a 
single step.” But so far from this, Dr. Hampden did “ not for- 
get that passages of Scripture” had even been “ retrenched,” as 
well as “explained away,” “ by Unitarians ;’—he did not forget 
that they had rejected the first chapter of St. Luke, and, with it, 
the “fact” of the miraculous Conception: and still he would 
recognise Unitarians as acknowledging the “ basis of Divine 
facts,” and therefore entitled to the name of “ Christians.” On 
Dr. Hampden’s own admission, “ not only is the religious fact, 
but the books themselves which are the vehicle of it, made to bend 
and take their colouping from theological opinion”—to “ bend” 
to it, in fact, so tar as to be broken down by it, and broken in 
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pieces ; and yet he makes no stand even for the integrity of 
Scripture, as the bond of union among so called “ Christians,” 
the “ basis” of operations in his scheme of union. In the treat- 
ment which Scripture undergoes at the hands of the Unitarian, 
Dr. Hampden sees simply an instance, in an “ extreme” case, 
of what is “ the common fault of us all.” The fundamental error 
of the Unitarian, it would appear, is not that he denies Chris- 
tian truth, “even denying the Lord that bought” him; but that 
he is, even beyond other Christians, guilty of the fault of dog- 
matism ; insisting “on applying a positive sense to passages 
and expressions which Revelation leaves in the darkness of the 
clouds surrounding the Divine presence.” The Unitarian, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hampden’s view, ought simply to be asked “ im- 
partially to weigh with himself, whether it is not theological dog- 
matism, and not religious belief, properly so called, which consti- 
tutes the principle of his dissent;’—and this, when in those 
“ Articles of Religion” to which Dr. Hampden had subscribed, 
it had been declared that the three creeds “ ought thoroughly to 
be received and believed ; for “ that they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture ;” and had been laid down as 
an Article of Faith, that “the Son, which is the Word of the 
Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and 
eternal God, and of one substance with the Father, took Man’s 
nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance.” 

But there is another point in the passage immediately under 
our consideration, in the “ Observations on Religious Dissent,” 
which requires particular notice—viz., that in which, to a plain 
reader, the author would certainly appear, at first sight, to be 
“putting” the Unitarian, in an unqualified manner, “on the 
same footing precisely of earnest and religious zeal and love for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, on which” he would “place any other 
Christian.” In alluding, however, to the offence which this 
yan % in fact, specially had given, the author, in his Letter to 

ord John Russell,—unconsciously, doubtless,—modifies essen- 
tially, while he appears unreservedly to defend and maintain, 
the language which he had employed on the subject. In the 
paragraph of his letter, whem ahi following that which has 
been already quoted, at length,* he thus enters on his own de- 
fence upon this point :— : 

« But, my lord, whilst I fully believe that there is but one Catholic 
faith, 1am not required by this persuasion to treat disrespectfully or 
uncharitably all that differ from us, or that conscientiously declare 
that they, for their part, cannot learn that faith from the Bible. I 
would do nothing to encourage dissent from the church, It grieves 
me whenever I see it. But at the same time, I am fora full toleration, 


* Vid. sup. p. 157. 
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if dissent be only open and avowed ; a toleration that is, extending not 
only to the grant of civil privileges to dissenters, but to the equitable 
nas kind consideration of their statements and arguments, as well as 
of their feelings. I would try to win them over—I would not exas. 

rate them, I would not presume to surrender God’s truth, which 
is not mine to give away, or to call error and falsehood by the sacred 
name of truth. But as for candid and indulgent consideration for the 

rsons of those who are in error, this is in every man’s power, an< 
is every Christian man’s bounden duty to give. This, then, I would 
not withhold even from those who have departed the furthest from 
the true faith. : 

“If, accordingly, on any occasion I have ventured to call Unitarians 
Christians, surely this must be understood in the wide charitable sense 
of the term—not in that strict sense in which it belongs to a believer 
in the divinity and the blessed atonement of our Lord, but in a sense 
not unlike that in which it is used in our liturgy, when we pray for “ all 
who profess and call themselves Christians,” that they “may be led 
into the way of truth,’’ &. What I may have said, then, in charity 
of the persons, or of the modes of reasoning, of misbelievers, cannot in 
any fairness be understood as indulgence to their tenets.” 


Now that which Dr. Hampden here defended, would seem to 
be something not precisely the same with that which had 
given offence. To recognise that there are those “ who profess 
and call themselves Christians,” who, nevertheless, need our 
prayers that they “ may be led into the way of truth,” &c., is 
surely, not exactly the same thing as giving the name of “ Chris- 
tian” indiscriminately to those who believe and to those who 
deny that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ;’—and a very 
different thing indeed from putting those who thus deny Him, 
“on the same footing precisely of earnest and religious zeal and 
love for” Him as you would “ place any other Christian.” The 
vy fs that “ all who profess and call themselves Christians may 

' led into the way of truth,” seems, in its obvious sense, to imply 
that there are some, so described, who are out of the way ; espe- 
cially when this petition is taken with that in which we pray, in 
the Litany, “ That it would please thee to bring into the way of 
truth, all such as have erred and are deceived.” 'To believe, as 
Dr. Hampden, in his letter to Lord John Russell, declares he 
does “ most sincerely and most firmly believe’—and thankfully 
would one receive, on an occasion so momentous, any declara- 
tion which would tend to allay suspicion and alarm—to believe 
“that there is but one Catholic Faith—one invariable standard 
of orthodox truth; and that all departures from this, conse- 
quently, are Errors of Doctrine, and Corruptions of the Faith, and 
not that ‘form of sound words’ which God has set forth to us in 
his Revelation”*—thisis, doubtless, in entire accordance with the 


* Sup. cit. p. 157. 
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letter and spirit of the “ Prayer for all Conditions of Men,” with 
our Creeds, and all our Formularies. But it was something 
yery different from this—in its sound, certainly, and, to a plain 
understanding, in its sense likewise—when the author of the 
« Observations on Religious Dissent,” having first called in ques- 
tion broadly, and on the most general principles, the very ex- 
istence, in Scripture, of “ doctrine” properly so called, or the 
admissibility of any one fixed invariable standard of Catho- 
lic belief or of orthodox truth, appeared to be, in the most un- 
qualified way, putting the Unitarian on an equality with other 
Christians ; “ all parties,” in his opinion, “ equally* assuming the 
validity of the principle on which they have proceeded” in their 
dogmatism ;¢ that erroneous “ principle” being “ the confusion 
of theological conclusions and opinions with religion,” ‘ the 
common fault of us all.” 

But Archdeacon Hare has taken up his pen in Dr. Hamp- 
den’s defence, on this point, and it will be right to hear his 
defence. 

The “proposition” which led him to it was as follows :— 


«“ Unitarians, in that they acknowledge the great fundamental facts 
of the Bible, do not really differ én religion from other Christians,” 


Upon this Archdeacon Hare observed, after some preliminary 
observations upon the pamphlet from which it was taken, 


“ Now the proposition just cited is not stated distinctiy in so many 
words by Dr. Hampden. It is a deduction from the following pas- 
sage: ‘In 1eligion, properly so called, few Christians, if any, I speak 
of course of pious minds, really differ. All acknowledge with nearly 
unanimous assent, I believe, the great original facts of the Bible. They 
may not be conscious, perhaps, that they do so far agree: and the 
reason of this is clear—namely, that they judge of their religion from 
their theological opinions, and reflect back on the one simple invari- 
able truth of God, the various lights of some speculative system of doc- 
trines, the mére conclusions of their own reason.’’’§ 


The Archdeacon proceeds— 


“Thus far, I conceive, all men of intelligent and candid minds 
would agree with Dr. Hampden; and the same thing has been said 
by such persons over and over again. But he then proceeds to argue 
that the same dogmatical spirit is a principal element and cause of 
Unitarianism. ‘I would take the extreme case of the Unitarians; and 
I would say to them, ‘ Why do you take so much pains to convince the 
world that you do not agree with the mass of professing Christians, in 
believing in the same sense, ‘ one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all.’ Is it not that you identify your religion 


* The italics are the author’s own. t Observations, p. 21. ft Thid. 
§ Letter, p. 38, Cf. sup, cit, p. 401. 
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with your dogmas; that you transfer the natural partiality of your 
own minds for certain principles, to the broad outlines of Scripture truth, 
and dissent from your brethren in the faith, because they will not as- 
sent to your metaphysical conclusions? For when I look at the re. 
ception by the Unitarians, both of the Old and New Testament, | 
cannot, for my part, strongly as I dislike their theology, deny to those 
who acknowledge this basis of Divine facts, the name of Christians, 
Who indeed is justified in denying the title to any one who professes 
to love Christ in sincerity ?—[{Much more must we deny it to those 
who, confessing him in word, deny him in works.*] Jdo not forget ; that 
passages of Scripture have been retrencht, or explained away by Uni-. 
tarians. But is not this very proceeding an illustration of the mode of 
interpreting religion by speculative dogmas and conclusions? Not 
only is the religious fact, but the books themselves, which are the vehicle 
of it, made to bend and take a colouring from theological opinion. | 
allude to the case of the Unitarian more particularly, because in the 
ordinary view he is regarded as more liberal, as less exclusive in 
his creed, than members of other Christian communions, And I wish 
it to be considered, whether he is not, on the other hand, as dogmatic 
as any other religionist ; perhaps the most so of all, so far as he insists, 
beyond all others, on applying a positive sense to passages and ex- 
pressions, which revelation leaves in the darkness of the clouds sur- 
rounding the Divine presence, Putting him however on the same 
footing precisely of earnest religious zeal and love for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, on which I should place any other Christian, 1 propose to him 
impartially to weigh with himself, whether it is not theological dog- 
matism, (sic) and not religious belief, (sic)t properly so called, which 
constitutes the principle of his dissent.’ ’’} 


The Archdeacon observes upon this, 


“Tn this passage, as in several others treating on the same subject, 
along with much important truth, there seems to me to be an admix- 
ture of error, arising partly from our almost irrepressible propensity to 

ush our favourite conclusions too far, and partly from a somewhat 
indistinct apprehension of the very truth the author is proclaiming— 
namely, that the ground and centre of all Christian union is not agree- 
ment in a system of doctrines, but the Person of the Incarnate Son of 
God, the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind ; as the early church re- 
cognised by making the Apostles’ Creed the universal Confession of 
Faith; and as has been so admirably shown of late in ‘the kingdom 
of Christ” But at all events, how different is the impression produced 
by this passage taken as a whole, from that of the proposition which 
the accuser deduces from it, without mention of the strong objections 
urged against the dogmatical spirit of Unitarianism.’’§ 


* Sup. cit. pp. 401, 402. This short sentence within brackets Archdeacon Hare 
has omitted, inserting merely a dash in its place. Why he thought proper to omit 
it, does not appear, 

“t These italics are the author's. 
‘} Cf. sup. cit. pp. 401, 402. 
§ Letter, pp. 37—40, 
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Now, whether the impression produced on the mind by the 
passage as a whole,—still more by the larger and wider view of 
the entire passage with its context, in connexion with the state- 
ments which had been made, and the principles which had been 
laid down, in the “ Bampton Lectures,”—be, or be not, diffe- 
rent from that which the reader had before, it must be for 
him to judge. ‘To the writer of these pages the impression, 
if at all different, which would be produced by the whole, does 
not appear to be improved by the more ample grounds of con- 
sideration laid open, in regard to the general view and theory 
of the author. But, however this may be, it does appear 
surprising that Archdeacon Hare should venture to state, and 
be able to persuade himself, that the great truth which the 
author “is proclaiming” in his pamphlet, is, “ that the ground 
and centre of all Christian union” is “the Person of the In- 
earnate Son of God, the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind ;” 
when the author himself has so distinctly made it appear, that 
the basis of union which he is labourmg to set up, is that of 
“the great original facts of the Bible” which all professing 
Christians admit ;—the very ground of difference on the part of 
the Unitarian being this, that he will Nor recognise or acknow- 
ledge “ the Person of the Incarnate Son of God” as “ the Saviour 
and Redeemer of mankind.” 

Mr. Trower, in his answer to Archdeacon Hare, referred to in 
a former paper, spoke of the Archdeacon as “ quoting the pas- 
sage in which Dr. Hampden places the Unitarian on the same 
footing, precisely, of earnest religious zeal for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, on which he would place any other Christian ;” and 
pointed out the admission which the Archdeacon appeared to 
make, when he said, that “in this passage, as in several others 
treating on the same subject,” there seemed to him, “ along 
with much important truth,” “to be an admixture of error.”* 
Upon which the Archdeacon says, he “ must observe, that Dr. 
Hampden does not ‘ place the Unitarian on the same footing of 
earnest religious zeal, and love for the Lord Jesus Christ, on 
which he would place any such Christian.’” Archdeacon Hare 
continues— 


“He (Dr. Hampden) would have been talking sheer nonsense, if 
he had spoken of earnest religious zeal and a love for Christ, as the 
ordinary accompaniments of any form of doctrine. What he says is 
merely hypothetical. ‘he hypothetical use of the participle is a very 
common idiom: putting, or if we put, a Unitarian on the same footing, 
—supposing a Unitarian to have the same religious zeal and love for 
Christ,—1 would ask him, 


* Plain Remarks, &c., pp. 19, 20. 
Vou, XXXIII.—April, 1848. oF 
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The Archdeacon proceeds to say— 


“ This is very different from Mr. Trower’s version of the sentence, 
and far less paradoxical and offensive; though still, for my own part, 
I cannot see how Dr. Hampden could suppose a case, in which so 
enormous a difference of belief concerning our Lord’s nature and 
office and relation to us should make no difference in a person’s feel- 
ings towards Him; and I conceive, therefore, that in this passage of 
his pamphlet he exprest (sic) himself hastily and inaccurately.”* 


So it was, however, undoubtedly , that Dr. Hampden did sup- 
pose such a case ; and it would seem, moreover, (if we take his. 
words in their plain sense, and as any Unitarian ‘would certain] 
take them,) as though he meant to say ; “I would deal with the 
case of the Unitarian—‘ the Unitarian,’ generally—any Unitarian 
—as one who was to be presumed to be on the same footing of 
religious zeal and love as any other Christian; and would ask him, 
why he will not unite himself as cordially with his fellow-Chris. 
tians as they ought to be ready to unite with him, dropping the 
theological points on which they differ, and joining them on a 
certain broad basis on which they are supposed to be agreed.” 
Surely the Unitarian would think himself ill used, and trifled 
with, if he were to be told, that all that was meant by the par- 
ticiple of so ambiguous a meaning, was simply that, if Dr. Hamp- 
den found a Unitarian—an individual, professing Unitarian 
opinions,—who had the same religious zeal, and love for Christ 
as any other Christian, he would ask him, &c. 

Is this interpretation, it must be asked, one which the author of 
the pamphlet would himself recognise or admit? Is it one which 
the weed themselves will bear, or which can be made to har- 
monize with his argument ? Dr. Hampden hinself now plainly 
tells us, that he was speaking of “ Unitarians” as a body, not of 
some individuals possibly existing among them. And he has 
so far explained his meaning, that he speaks of them in a w ay 
which clearly implies that he regards them as “ misbelievers ;” 
and no one who has at heart the interests of peace or of truth, 
would wish to forge fetters out of “hasty or inaccurate expres- 
sions.” The pamphlet, however, bore no marks of haste, and 
aimed at guiding others, iii a special manner, to more exact and 
accurate views than were taken by ordinary Christians, or by 
orthodox theologians. That version of Dr. Hampden’s sentence, 
which Archde ‘acon Hare would regard as so “ paradoxical and 
offensive,” would certainly, to the generality of plain readers, 
have seemed its obvious and literal sense. 

The main object, however, for which this entire passage has 
been quoted from the “ Observations on Religious Dissent,” was 
to ascert: possible, fully and cle: arly, whether there: were 


* Postscript to the second edition of Archdeacon Hare’s Letter, bia pp. 93, 94, 
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any misapprehension in regard to the sense in which he spoke 
of certain “facts” of Scripture. And, difficult as it may be to 
see how the theory and theology of the “ Bampton Lectures,” 
and of the supplementary pamphlet, can be divested of the 
fearful appearance of which Archdeacon Hare has freely and 
fairly spoken; and fatal to the cogency or consistency of Dr. 
Hampden’s argument, as the Archdeacon’s attempt to defend it 
may appear, it is due to him to state at once, that he has, really, 
correctly quoted Dr. Hampden as himself putting forward this 
defence of the language which had given such offence. In the 
“ Introduction ” prefixed to the second edition of the “ Bampton 
Lectures,” published in the year following the University cen- 
sure, (1837,) he had thus written— 


“Tn pursuing my inquiry I have been led to speak of the Truths of 
Religion as Facts. To persons who have thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, it would be unnecessary to explain 
what I mean by this term. Such persons would know, that this term 
is not to be restricted to mere events or occurrences, or what may be 
called historical or singular facts, but denotes, as I have elsewhere 
said, WHATEVER 18,*—U niversal, as well as Particular Truths, whether 
founded on Experience, or on the Authority of Divine Revelation ; 
and that it is opposed to Theory or Hypothesis. ‘Thus the Divinity 
of our Lord is a fact ; His Consubstantiality with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, His Atonement, His mediation, His distinct Personality, 
His perpetual presence with His Church, His future Advent to judge 
the world, the Communion of Saints, the Corruption of our Nature, 
the Efficacy of Divine Grace, the Acceptableness of Works wrought 
through Faith, the Necessity of Repentance,—though stated in abstrac: 
terms, are all Facts in God's spiritual Kingdom revealed to us through 
Christ. So I might proceed to enumerate, one after the other, all the 
Christian verities. But these instances may show, that it is not merely 
such Truths as our Lord’s Birth, and Crucifixion, and Resurrection, 
and Ascension, and the Miracles which He wrought, and the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, or the call of Abraham, and the Thunders of 
Sinai, and the Dedication of the Temple, that come under the appel- 
lation of Facts, in the philosophical sense of that term.”+ 


Whether the inductive philosophy does really sanction, as is 
here taken for granted, the manner of speaking which Dr. 
Hampden had adopted; whether Lord Bacon would have 
recognised any such application of his principles of natural 
philosophy to the world of Revelation and of inspired Scripture, 
are questions of some importance ; and questions which, it must 
be permitted to the present writer to say, after careful considera- 
tion of what Dr. Hampden has written in defence of himself, he 
cannot think Dr. Hampden has solved. Or rather, he would 


* Inaugural Lecture, (note.) 


t Introduction, pp, xl. xli, Compare Archdeacon Hare’s Letter, pp. 14, 15 
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say, that it appears to him, that the principles and the authorities 
to which Dr. Hampden appeals, either fail him altogether, or are 
distinctly opposed to him. But the real question was, How had 
Dr. Hampden defined his own terms? Had he, or had he not, 
told us expressly what he meant when he spoke of “ facts”? 
Events a brought the question in regard to the views put 
forth in the “ Bampton Lectures,” and in the other publica- 
tions to which the University Censure of 1836 had reference, to 
a point at which it is deeply important to the interests of truth, 
and for the future peace of the church, that it should clearly ap- 
pear what course the Bishop of Hereford intends to take. The 
“ Bampton Lectures,” it appears, are at the present moment out 
of print ; and as regards the pamphlet which followed them, it has 
come before the world, (whether with Dr. Hampden’s intention 
or not,) on the authority of his own statement in a letter to a pri- 
vate friend, that it was with “no sanction of his, and, indeed, 
against his wish, that any copies of the first edition of his ‘ Ob- 
servations on Religious Dissent’ were now sold; and that even 
of the second edition he had put forth no copies since its publi- 
cation.”* There is in the minds of men generally every dispo- 
sition to accept, with all tenderness and consideration, the silent 
withdrawal of what has given offence, in conjunction with posi- 
tive statements of a more satisfactory character; provided 
only that their understandings and consciences are not set at 
variance with their charitable feelings by any indications, in an 
author, or in his friends and defenders, of the disposition to 
maintain at the same time positions which, whether to simple- 
minded Christians, or to theologians not ignorant of philosophy, 
appear plainly to be irreconcilable. The publications in ques- 
tion, and the theory and theology which they seemed to embody, 
might easily, now, and with a good grace, retire out of the strife 
which otherwise cannot fail to continue to blaze around them. If, 
however, in any quarter there should be the disposition to keep 
them, by republication, before the eyes of the world, a sad neces- 
sity will be laid upon those who believe that theory and theology 
to be destructive, not only of the authority of the church, of her 
Creeds and Articles, but also of the inspired Word of God, to 
make it fully clear, in the face of the church and of the world, on 
what grounds they regard it as they do, and think that the cen- 
sure passed upon it by the Convocation of Oxford in 1836, (what- 
ever may be found, or may be supposed, to have been the motives, 
the views, or the opinions of this individual or that, out of the 
great body who joined in that proceeding,) was not to her dis- 
credit and reproach, but to her great and endless honour. 


* See Letter of the Bishop of Oxford to Dr, Hampden, given among the Docu: 
ments in a former number, p. 235, 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY’S EDITION OF STRYPE, 


NO. LL 


My prar Str,—The old maxim, “bis dat qui cito dat,” has 
been considered as capable of various interpretations beside the 

rimary and obvious one, that he who confers a benefit promptly 
doubles its value. Reluctant almsgivers have quoted it as con- 
veying the painful truth, that he who gives beadiile will soon be 
called on for a second donation. A third lesson which may 
perhaps be deduced from the words is, that he who puts his 
work out of hand too quickly, will have to do it over again—a 
sense in which the proverb is worth the attention of the Eccle- 
siastical History Society, in case they should be led to think 
that they have made more haste than good speed in getting out 
their volume of Strype. But there is a fourth sense, in which I 
confess its application to myself. “ Qui cito dat” literas—the man 
who sends a hasty letter, is but too likely to recollect after it 
has gone out of his hands, that he has omitted matter so import- 
ant, that it is absolutely necessary to write a second letter. 

As to the haste in which I was obliged to write, I need offer 
no evidence or excuse to yourself; for you happen to know how 
late in the month it was before I was informed of the publica- 
tion of the volume; and as to your readers, | am not aware that 

_my haste led me into any statement requiring to be corrected or , 4 » 
qualified, or, indeed, into any error, except one of omission. 
This one, however, so great, and as it respects the nature of the 
edition of Strype, which we may expect from these first fruits, 
so highly important, that I must trouble you with a few further 
remarks. You will, I have no doubt, anticipate that I refer to 
the perpetuation, in this new edition, of one of the oddest faults 
which characterize those of Oxford,—-a fault which we have 
talked of with surprise, and which, | suppose, neither of us 
(though we have seen something of editorial possibilities) could 
have imagined would be found in an edition coming forth under 
such circumstances. The simple fact is, however, that while 
occupied in hastily comparing the new volume with the Register 
—which, of course, is the main point—and with some two or 
three printed books obviously referred to in the new volume— 
it never occurred to me until I had sent the letter, and the 
magazine must have been nearly all printed, that the life of 
Cranmer was one of those parts of Strype’s works which are 
characterized by the fault to which I refer. As, however, it is 
bye gg that the greater number of those who are subscribing 
or the new edition of Strype, do not already possess any other, 
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and that even some who have read or referred wo the volumes, 
are not aware of the fact to which I allude, perhaps you will 
allow me to offer a few words of explanation. 

“Richard Chiswell, at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul's 
Churchyard,” the original publisher of the Memorials of Cranmer, 
was the “common friend” of Strype, and of Henry Wharton, 
known to many subscribers to the Ecclesiastical History So- 
ciety, as the author of the Anglia Sacra, of more than he has 
ever had credit for in Cave’s Historia Literaria,* and of other 
things which, considering that he lived scarcely more than thirty © 
years, prove him to have been, in his own way, one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. At Chiswell’s desire Wharton read 
over Strype’s work before it was published ; and, having done 
so, wrote to the author in terms which can be accounted for 
only by the fact which (with proper caution but perfect civility ) 
he takes care to state: “I have not,” he says, “been able to 
make my observations upon it with that exactness and fulness 
which I desired, and you may perhaps expect; being at this 
time placed at a very great distance from all my papers and col- 
lections, and not enjoying the use even of such printed books as 
would be necessary to this design; so that I have been forced 
to pass by very many places of your History, wherein I have 
suspected some error to have been committed, but could not 
confirm or remove my suspicion, for want of present evidence. 
However, I have noted several places which at first reading ap- 
peared suspicious, and after farther consideration, were judged 
erroneous by me; although even in some of those places I have 
only pointed at the error, not being able always to rectify it, 


* I do not refer merely to the disputes about his part-authorship of the work, but 
also to a matter less known, but which the office that I held at Lambeth led me to dis- 
cover; and it is due to my predecessor in that office, as well as to truth, to take every 
fair occasion of mentioning it. At the end of the second volume of the Oxford edition 

1740.3, fol.) of Cave’s Historia Literaria there are fifteen s headed * Note 
MSS. et Accessiones ANonymI ad CAVEI Hisrortam Codicis Margini adscript, 
in Bibliotheca Lambethana. Manus est plane Reverendiss. THOMA. TENISON 
Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi.” In the preface to the second volume the editor 
mentions the channel through which he received these anonymous notes: “ Quod 
superest Benevole Lector, scire te velim accessisse huic Operi Observationes et 
Additamenta quedam a Reverendissimo Thoma Tenison Archiepiscopo Can- 
tuariensi conscripta; quorum Apographon pro singulari humanitate sua, ex Biblio- 
theca Lambethana nobiscum communicavit Vir de Republica et Ecclesia optime 
meritus Johannes Chapman 8, T. P. &c.” Dr. Chapman was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Potter; and it was, I suppose, simply on the ground of his opinion that the 
notes were ascribed to Archbishop Tenison. I may, after a good many years of 
familiar acquaintance with the handwritings of both the parties, venture to say that 
the Anonymus was Henry Wharton, and not Archbishop Tenison ; and that when- 
ever the reader meets with a copy of the work he will not only be doing justice to 
a learned man, but enhanging the value of the book, by correcting the mistake ; for 
it is no disparagémeut of Archbishop Tenison’s talents or learning, to say that for 


bir matter as these particular notes contain, Wharton’s authority is the greater of 
wo. 
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without the assistance of books and papers, whereof I am now 
wholly destitute.” 

Now what could the most honest and candid man do under 
such circumstances? Why, just what Mr. Strype did. He 
printed the letter and the notes of Wharton at the end of the 
work (which being already printed he could not otherwise cor- 
rect), and so secured their delivery into the hands of all persons 
who should at any time read his book. He even introduced 
them by a little preface, which is a model of simplicity and can- 
dour :—“ Reader, my reverend friend Mr. Wharton, as he for- 
merly encouraged and assisted me in the foregoing history, hath 
also further obliged me by the perusal of it, and by communi- 
cating to me his ingenious and learned observations and anim- 
adversions thereupon; which do highly deserve to be made 
more publick ; and therefore are here gladly added by me (to- 
gether with his letter) as a supplement to my book for the 
reader’s benefit.” He could not do more ; how many authors 
would have done as much? 

But when a new edition was printed and reprinted, and that 
too; at the peculiar and privileged press of a learned university, 
one might have reasonably expected that Wharton’s notes would 
be distributed, and annexed to those passages of the text which 
gave rise to them; or, at the least, that from those passages in 
the text some reference would suggest to the reader that there 
was a note relating to it elsewhere, and guide him to it. One 
can hardly imagine how a work could pass through any first- 
class printing office without such an obvious improvement being 
suggested. It is almost as absurd as reprinting a book Literati, 
and also reprinting its table of errata. If those Oxford reprints 
had professed to have any editor, we might also, I think, have 
hoped not only for some notice of the fact, but for some opinion 
respecting the truth and justice of Wharton’s criticisms ; for it 
is by no means to be assumed that he was always right. Every- 
body who knows anything of his works and history, (and none 
better than myself, who had so long the custody of so large a 
mass of his unpublished writings,) must know that he did things 
with great rapidity, or he could never have done half so much, 
or so well, as he did; and, as to these notes, the circumstances 
under which they were written, not only justify doubt, but call 
for scrutiny. But, be they right or wrong, they should not have 
been lumped together at the end of the work without any refer- 
ences in the body of it. Many of the subscribers to this society, 
who have now got this first volume, are not aware that some- 
time (probably a good while) hence they are to have a set of 
notes contradicting statements which at present look like un- 
doubted truths. There may possibly be some persons among 
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them who are quite indifferent as to the truth of what they read, 
and who would be much more grieved to find that they had 
taken a bad shilling than that they had believed a lie ; but it is 
to be hoped that a great proportion of them set some value on 
truth as truth, and expect some such feeling from those who 
contract to supply them with information. If, indeed, the in- 
formation is so frivolous or worthless, that it matters not whether 
it is true or false, why are they so foolish as to buy it? If it 
does not matter whether what is written is true, why cannot they 
write lives of Cranmer out of their own heads? . 

But, as I have already said, it did not occur to me, wonder- 
ing as I was at the Society’s publishing a volume of Cranmer’s 
Life without referring to Cranmer’s Register, that the first 
volume of Cranmer’s Life was one of those containing a train 
of latent mistakes which is, in the course of a certain number 
of volumes, to conduct the beguiled and surprised reader to an ex- 
plosion of contradictions running back through all the course by 
which he has travelled. The instance which had most dwelt on 
my mind, because it is the most gross, is that afforded by the 
Annals of Strype, which in the Oxford reprint form seven octavo 
volumes, averaging more than 600 pages each; and it is not 
until the reader has made his way to the very end (strictly 
speaking, to the 599th page) of the seventh volume, that he finds 
Mr. Baker’s notes contradicting, and correcting various things 
which he has read without any suspicion, or any hint given him, 
that anybody—much less any one so much entitled to respect 
as Mr. Baker—had ever doubted about them. 

Sometimes, indeed, these notes are such that it seems hardly 
necessary to give them in that form ; and an editor would natu- 
rally be tempted to treat them as errata, and tacitly correct 
them. I do not say that he ought to do it; but certainly to 
reprint the erratum, and then to give a formal but unsuspected 
correction some six or seven volumes off is trifling with the reader. 
Take for instance such pithy little corrections (if they are cor- 
rections—if otherwise, why should they be printed at all?) as 
these 

“ Art of Rhetoric by Wyls.] by Wilson. 

Horn Bishop of Durham] Winton. 

Anthony Sabryn] Salvin. 

Sandys Bishop of London] Grindall Bishop of London. 
Cumberland} Northumberland.” 


But whatever treatment such things should meet with from 
a judicious editor, it seems quite clear that when Mr. Baker 
had taken the troablé to consult MSS., and give various read- 
ings, conferring sometimes the benefits of sense and gram- 
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mar where they were wanting, such readings should have been 
noticed in their proper places. For instance, in the second 
volume (that is vol. I. part ii. p. 431) we have, “ The oration of 
the Reverend Father in God Mr. Dr. Fecknam, Abbot of West- 
minster, in the Parliament House, 1559, against the Bill for the 
Liturgy ;” and immediately following it, “ Another oration made 
by Dr. Scot, bishop of Chester, in the Parliament howse, against 
the bill of the Liturgy.” They occupy about twenty pages; and 
Mr. Baker seems to have collated them with a MS. (or his own 
copy of a MS.) at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and to have 
noted a great many various readings. ‘Take a few of the 


shortest :— 
every book read either book 
in me lyethe — in you lyethe 
Catholici — Catholic 
your hartes — your honors 
quin de adeptis — quam de acceptis 
practysses of the Church — prelates of the church 
considerence — conscience 
adornynge — ordering 
additions of the fathers — traditions of the fathers 
under Martin — under Marcian 


1 need not say how very imperfect an idea such a list as this 
conveys of the nonsense and mischief to which it refers ; and of 
the difference made by what appears a trifling alteration of a 
word, There is not, for instance, much to choose between the* * ~ 
words Martin and Marcian, as words ; but yet I apprehend that 
no one of the patrons or vice-patrons of the Society would like 
to be treated as Bishop Scot has been, and set down in the 
Mirror of Parliament as assuring the House in a learned speech 
that the Council of Chalcedon was held under Pope Martin, 
instead of the Emperor Marcian. It may not matter to some 
readers, but it will surprise those who know anything of Bishop 
Scot’s history, to find that the man who was so put forward by 
the popish party was such an ignoramus; and we may hope 
that after having been detected and pilloried for more tlian a 
century, the blunder will not be tacitly reprinted. 

But take an instance of another kind. If Strype was right in 
his correction of Burnet, and consequently Baker was wrong in 
contradicting Strype, why is it worth while to preserve Baker’s 
note at all? If, on the other hand, Burnet was right, and Strype 
was wrong, why should Baker’s correction be kept some six 


volumes off out of the sight and hearing of the beguiled reader? 
Strype tells him :— 


“ During this Session of parliament, there be two or three other 
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things that must be remembered, relating to religion. The first is 

concerning a conference between some popish bishops and other 

learned men of that communion, and certain protestant divines held 

in the month of March, by order of the Queen's privy council, to be 

ene in their presence: eight on one side, and eight on the 
other, 

“ For whereas it is said by the Right Reverend the author of the 
History of the Reformation, that there were nine and nine on a side, 
according as Holinshed indeed sets it down, it is an error; as appears 
by a letter of Dr. Richard Cox, one of the disputants on the protestants’ . 
side, written to Weidner, a learned man at Wormes, therein giving a 
relation of this conference, mentioning but eight ; as likewise by the 
account thereof kept in the paper office, and transcribed thence into 
the collections of the History of the Reformation, that speaks of four 
bishops and four doctors only appointed to dispute. And these were, 
White, Watson, Baine, and Scot, bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, 
Coventry and Litchfield, and Chester; and the doctors Cole, dean of 
St. Pauls; Langdale, Harpsfield, and Chedsey, archdeacons of Lewes, 
Canterbury, and Middlesex : and on the Protestants’ side were these 
eight only ; John Scory, late bishop of Chichester, David Whitehead, 
John Jewel, John AZlmer, Richard Cox, Edmund Grindal, Robert 
Horne, and Edmund Guest; as they are set down by Dr. Matthew 
Parker's own hand, at the end of his MS. paper, containing the pro- 
testants’ discourse upon the first proposition. So the Bishop of Car- 
lisle on the papists’ side, and Sandys on that of the protestants’, are 
misadded to the aforesaid disputants, though probably they were pre- 
sent at the conference: and we find that the Bishop of Carlisle was 

nt the second day; and so was Turbervile, bishop of Exeter, too, 


of the passage which I have quoted from Strype, in which 
Harpsfield, one of the disputants, is described as Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. “The stands thus :— 


« P, 129, 1. 2, Harpsfield] Nicholas Harpsfield was Archdeacon of 


Tea and abbot Fecknam.”—Vol. I. P. i. p. 128. 

Bi Mr. Baker’s note on this is a quotation of the words of Jewel, 
aR who was one of the disputants, as given by Burnet: 

Hi « Res revocata est ad disputationem, ut novem ex nostris, Scoreeus, 
tiie Coxus, Withedus, Sandus, Grindallus, Hornus, Elmer, Ghestus quidam 
Cantabrigiensis, et ego, cum quinque episcopis, abbate Westmon. Colo, 
Cheadseeo, Harpesfeldo de his rebus coram senatu colloquamur, See 
- eee ’ Jewel's letter to P. Martyr, in the third vol. of the History of the Re- 
Fa ane | form. Collection, num. 47, p. 267.” 

i i _ The question is not which of these statements is true ; that it 
is ad might have been the business of an editor to inquire ; but whe- 
mis ther, if both were to be given to the reader, it would not have 
* fy i po right to annex to each some notice of the existence of the 

e | i : Beside this, however, Mr. Baker has another note on that part 
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Canterbury. ‘This was John Harpsfield, as appears p. 95, who was 
Archdeacon of London, chaplain to bishop Boner, and brother to 
Nich.” 

I quote this note, not merely as containing a correction which 
should have been noticed in its place, but as illustrating by 
another feature the strangely careless way in which the edition 
was printed. Who that had not puzzled it out would imagine 
that, in this little note, “ p. 129” and “ p. 95,” were meant as re- 
ferences to different editions—the former to the octavo, the latter 
to the folio? | 

To return, however, to Wharton’s notes, which are treated in 
the same manner in the new edition, and are the more imme- 
diate subject of this letter. I will at present specify only one 
of them, which is the more connected with what I have already 
written by its reference to the Archiepiscopal Registers. 

At p. 76 of the new volume, Strype is speaking of Suffragan 
bishops, and says,— Robert King, Abbot of Oseney, while 
abbot, was consecrated titular bishop, and calléd Episcopus 
Roannensis, a see in the province of the Archbishop of Athens. 
This is he that resigned Guanes and Tame under the name of 
Bishop of Reonen: of which see the Bishop of Sarum was at a 
stand.” On this the editor puts a note in brackets, containing 
the Bishop of Sarum’s words—* [* What this see was I cannot 
conjecture.’ Burnet’s Hist. of Reformat., vol. i. part ii. p. 234. 
ed. Oxon. 1829.]”—but he does not refer to p. 217 forward in 
his own book, where this titular bishop is brought before the, 4 « 
reader again. We are there told that in 1541, “ Robert King, 
another abbot, and titular bishop Reonen, suffragan to the bishop 
of Lincoln, was this year consecrated bishop of Oxford. The 
date, or his consecrators, I cannot assign, the act being omitted 
in the Archbishop’s register.” On this the only note in the new 
edition is a reference back to the passage which I have just 
quoted—“ [See above, p. 76]”—but it is obvious that the reader 
will be less edified by that retrospect, than he would have been 
by Wharton’s note. ‘“ Whensoever a suffragan bishop was pro- 
moted to any real bishoprick, he had no need of any new con- 
secration, the character and order of bishop having been all 
along as full, valid, and effectual in him, as in any bishop what- 
soever. So that in such a promotion no other form was ob- 
served, than in the translation of any bishop from one diocese 
to another—viz., election and confirmation.” 

Wharton proceeds to speak of the particular case ; but this 
general statement sufficiently explains why Strype found no act — 
of consecration where he had unreasonably looked for it. And 
I notice this, because I have often felt it impossible to avoid 
something like indignation at the off-hand way in which Strype 
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talks of the Registers, and the free and easy manner in which he 
throws the blame off himself, on the shoulders of those who had 
the care of them. I hope it will be considered, that these Re- 
gisters really are among our most important national documents, 
full of unknown history in its most authentic form, and that 
whatever may be said for good Mr. Strype, whose merit in 
doing what he did, and giving us so much truth from them, in- 
calculably outweighs the sins which characterize his way of doing 
it,—whatever may be said for him, it will be a sad thing if these 
false and libellous criminations of our highest ecclesiastical 
documents are to be repeated without contradiction, by a Society 
which numbers among its patrons and vice-patrons almost all 
those dignitaries of the church whose office requires them to be 
careful, not merely for the custody, but the credit, of her Records.* 

In justification of this remark, iet me add to what I have 
already stated, one instance from the life of Archbishop Whit- 
gift. Strype says,— 

“The confirmation of Gervase Babbington for bishop of the 
church of Landaff was performed on the 9th of March, 1594 ; 
the acts of whose consecration are omitted in the Register, as 
sometimes they are by the neglect of those whose business it 
was to enter them.”—p, 430, fol. ed. 

This must needs be very surprising to any confiding student 
of Strype who recollects to have read, not fifty pages before,— 

“On Friday, the 27th of August, 1591, was the confirmation 
of the election of Gervase Babbington, 8.T.P., for the see of 
Landaff. And on Sunday, the 29th of the same month, he was 
consecrated, immediately after the morning prayer, in the chancel 
of the parish church of Croyden, by the Archbishop ; John Bishop 
of London, and John Bishop of Rochester assisting.”—p. 382, 

And the marginal note in this place refers to nothing what- 
ever in the way of authority but, “ Regist. Whitg.” So that it 
seems to the student as if Bishop Babington’s consecration, as 
Bishop of Llandaff, really was registered somewhere and some- 
how ; and the only matter of surprise is, that his election having 
been confirmed, and followed by consecration in 1591, the con- 
firmation should be repeated in 1594, without any assigned 


* As to the fact I may perhaps be allowed to quote the testimony of a writer who 
was deeply indebted to the same source of information. Dr. Richardson, in the 
reface to his edition of Bishop Godwin’s work, “ De Presulibus,” after acknow- 
edging the help which he had received from the Records in the Tower, proceeds :— 
“Secando loco mihi laudanda veniunt Archiva Lamethana, quorum copiam mihi 
indulsit pro egregia sua erga literarum genus omne benevolentia Reverendissimus 
Archiepiscopus. Atque ve illud quidem non sine jucunda quadam admiratione 
memorandum, Tabulas iti publicas tam longinqui temporis spatia complexas, et 
materie tam varia ct multiplici refertas, fuisse tanta cum fidei et cure laude ser- 
Vatas, 
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reason, or apparent consequence. Perhaps the generalizing 
student sees in this fact a proof, that in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was the practice to confirm the election of bishops 
over and over again at intervals, to show that the same good 
will and confidence which had prompted it at first, had not de- 
creased on better acquaintance. Or perhaps he is not so igno- 
rant of facts, and therefore cannot generalize so freely, and so 
is driven to suppose that some peculiarity of soul, or body, or 
circumstances, or some periodical demonstrations of his dean 
and chapter, rendered it necessary that this prelate should be 
confirmed at intervals. Ifso, and he is indeed anything like 
a philosopher, the student will hold on his course, and be’ on 
the look-out, hovering about Bow Church, as Bishop Babing- 
ton’s period comes round. And he will not be disappointed. 
Doctors’ Commons had its day in 1597. Bishop Babington 
was again confirmed with as much decorum and solemnity as 
hath been used in later times, and as good success as had at- 
tended him before in 1591 and 1594. The particulars he will learn 
when he gets far enough. Though he will be puzzled at find- 
ing Bishop Babington at his third confirmation described as of 
Exeter, and may wonder how a prelate doubly confirmed to so 
distant a see as Llandaff, contrived to get to Exeter unobserved, 
and without any confirmation at all. At the same time, if he 
has the proper data for calculating, he will know that it is not 
so likely that there should have been two Bishop Babingtons at 
one time, as that Strype should omit one of them if there were; 


as he did with the two Bishop Cottons, who were consecrated* 


together in the following year.* However, when he gets to 
p. 518, he will read, “ Worcester being vacant by the translation 
of Bilson, Gervase Babbington, Bishop of I:xeter, was translated 
to that see. The confirmation of whose election for bishop and 
pastor of the said church of Christ and St. Mary the Virgin, 
Wigorn, was on the 4th of October, 1597.” 

The explanation seems to be, that Strype, at some time or 
other, extracted from the first volume of the Register (f. 71), 
the account of Bishop Babington’s consecration to Llandaff in 
1591—that afterwards, having no recollection of this, and turn- 
ing over the second volume of the Register, he came (f. 38) to 
the process relating to that prelate’s translation to Exeter—that 
in the great german-text heading of that process, the words 
“Gervasii Babington Landaiien. Eptm” caught his eye, and 


* Bishop William Cotton was consecrated at the same time and place with Bishop 
Goldsborough of Gloucester, and Bishop Henry Cotton of Sarum, and should come 
in between them (at least so he stands in the Register) in the Life of Whitgift, 

525, (fol. ed.) or Vol. II. p. 405 (8vo ed.) The references to the Register should 
f. 6. b., f. 12. b., and 18, 
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he did not read the words which follow, “in Epim. Exon.” 
So he thought it was a consecration of a Bishop of Landaff, he 
looked through the process for the act of consecration, he could 
find none, and was shocked at the negligence of the Registrar. 

As to Strype, as I have already said, one can more than for- 
give him—but surely it is pitiable and disgraceful, that unnun- 
bered blunders, which it required neither talent, learning, nor 
scholarship, nor anything whatever but a little time and trouble 
to discover and correct, should ever have been reprinted. And 
is there not too much reason for fearing that they are to be. 
again reprinted under the sanction of the Ecclesiastical History 
Society 

I am, &c., 
S. R. MAITLAND. 


THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS TO THE ROMAN DOGMA OF 
INFALLIBILITY. 


A PAMPHLET has recently fallen into my hands, which professes 
to refute the arguments advanced in a discourse on the Search 
after [nfallibility,* delivered last August, by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in the Cathedral of Christ’s Church, Dublin. 
The author of this pamphlet, the Rey. Dr. O'Connell, late 
Professor of Divinity at St. Mary’s, Oscott, is, I believe, a 
clergyman of respectability in the Roman-catholic communion ; 
and he has also some character for learning. His arguments 
may therefore be taken as a fair specimen of the sort of reason- 
ing which satisfies the majority of educated Roman Catholics. 
In this point of view, Dr. O’Connell’s pamphlet is interesting 
and worthy of notice. But his arguments are certainly to me 
most unsatisfactory. He evades the real question at issue, and 
confounds the pretence to infallibility with the promises made 
to the Church of perpetuity and salvation. He quotes the 6th 
Article of our Church, as if it were opposed to the Archbishop’s 
views, and argues as if the recognition of Church authority, of 


* The fall title of this publication is as follows :—“Strictures on the Discourse 
delivered by his Grace Archbishop Whateley, in the Cathedral of Christ’s Church, 
Dublin, on the Search after Infallibility ; with Scriptural Evidences in support of 
the Catholic Dogma of Church Infallibility. By the Rev. Dr. O'Connell, late Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at St. Mary’s, Oscott. Dublin. 1847.” The Archbishop's 
sermon, which has now reached a second edition, was published under the title, 
“ The Search after Infallibility considered, in reference to the danger of religious 
errors arising within the Church in the primitive as well as in all later ages. Being 
a Discourse delivered in the Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, on the occasion of 


the Ordination held on Sunday, the 22nd Aug. 1847. By Richard Whateley, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin.” 
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a true and authentic tradition, and the proof of the canon of 
Holy Scripture from the testimony of antiquity, necessarily im- 
plied the belief in an infallible, living, and universally accessible 
judge of controversies. 

All this is, as I have said, unsatisfactory, because it has no 
bearing on the question at issue. We recognise the authority 
of the Church universal; we receive its testimony to the Canon 
of Scripture ;-we refuse not to admit apostolical and authentic 
traditions ; we believe that the gates of hell will never prevail 
against the Holy Catholic Church ; we do not believe that any 
one is at liberty, through his own private judgment, to break 
the traditions and ceremonies of the Church ;* but, on the other 
hand, we do not believe that traditions are in all places one and 
utterly alike ; nor do we believe in the existence of an infallible 
living guide, who can decide all controversies, and extinguish 
all errors, by a Divine authority. : 

The Archbishop’s reasoning against the @ priort argument in 
favour of the supposed existence of such an infallible tribunal, 
is not new, nor peculiar to his Grace, although he has restated 
it'in his recent discourse with the clearness and perspicuity 
which distinguish all his Grace’s writings. The same un- 
answerable argument has been urged by Barrow, by Tillot- 
son, by Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tenison, and others of our best 
divines. 

I do not purpose, therefore, to enter into any defence of his 


Grace on this head against Dr. O’Connell’s “ Strictures ;” my, , , 


object in these remarks is to call attention to an entirely diffe- 
rent subject, which is connected only indirectly with the search 
after infallibility. 

Dr. O’Connell, after some general observations and objections 
to the Archbishop’s argument, proceeds to establish what he 
calls “ the Catholic Rule of Faith,” first from the Scriptures, and 
then from the Fathers. , 

By this time, however, we find that the question has wholly 
changed : instead of the infallible guide, which was the original 
subject of discussion, we are now come to inquire into the Rule 
of Faith. 

It is not my intention to say anything on the validity of Dr. 
O’Connell’s scriptural arguments; on this head he has only 
repeated matter which our divines have long ago examined and 
refuted to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind. 

My present object is, to make some observations on the sec- 
tion of Dr. O’Connell’s pamphlet in which he professes to ex- 
amine the testimony of the Fathers: because I think the manner 
in which he has appealed to their authority is instructive and 
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important for other reasons, as well as for its bearing on the 
immediate subject in debate. : 

Dr. O'Connell) begins this portion of his argument by an in- 
sinuation, that an examination of the testimony of the Fathers, 
to the existence of a divinely instituted, and infallible tri- 
bunal, “ will find but poor acceptance” with the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

I know not what right this gentleman has to make any such 
insinuation. The Church of England has at all times appealed 
to the testimony of Christian antiquity, as her greatest strong: 
hold. Our divines have always studied and quoted the writings 
of the Fathers with the highest reverence and respect, as con- 
taining our surest evidence of the doctrines and discipline of the 

rimitive church: and the works of Cranmer, Jewell, Laud, 

‘aylor, Bull, Bramhall, Stillingfleet, and a host of others, are 
a sufficient proof that patristic theology holds as high a place 
in the studies of our divines as it can possibly occupy in the 
estimation of Dr. O’Connell himself. He has, therefore, no 
right to insinuate that the testimony of the Fathers, if fairly 
and honestly adduced, will necessarily find “a poor acceptance” 
with any bishop of our church. 

But although the authority of the Fathers, as witnesses to 
the faith and teaching of the Church, can never be undervalued 
by any well-informed member of the Anglican communion, I 
hope, before I conclude, to adduce some very cogent reasons to 
show that the particular use made of the Fathers in Dr. O’Con- 
nell’s pamphlet ought indeed to meet with a very poor accept- 
ance, not only from the Archbishop of Dublin, but also from 
every other lover of truth and fair play. 

First, however, it will be necessary to make some remarks on 
another of this gentleman’s insinuations. 

He tells us that the study of the Fathers must necessarily 
tend to unite men to the modern Church of Rome: and he refers 
with triumph to the late secessions from the English Church, as 
an evidence of this fact. “It was the scrupulous study of the 
be aren and the Augustines,” he says, “that awoke misgivings 
and feelings of an unsettling and disturbing tendency in the 
minds of the Oxford and Cambridge divines.” 

It is very natural that Dr. O'Connell should adopt this 
opinion, and we cannot blame him for parading the fact to 
which he alludes, with much exultation and triumph. The same 
conclusion has also been eagerly put forward by the ultra-Pro- 
testant party,—they, too, make the same assertion of the Rome- 
ward tendency of patristic learning, for the very opposite pur- 
pose, however, v1 deterring their disciples from the study of the 
Fathers. Thus it is that the extremes of error are found to 
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meet; like Samson’s foxes, to use the illustration of Pope 
Gregor” LX., in his excommunication of the Piedmontane here- 
sies, “ fao.cs quidem habentes diversas, sed caudas ad invicem 
colligatas.”* 

Nothing, however, can be more untrue than that the recent 
secessions to Rome in England, have been occasioned by the 
“scrupulous study” of the ancient Fathers. 

One of the most singular features of that Romeward movement 
is, that its converts do not commonly allege any theological or 
historical evidence whatsoever against the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church they have abandoned, or in favour of the new faith 
to which they have committed themselves. 

I know of but one amongst them who had any well-founded 
reputation as a patristic scholar: and that gentleman has for- 
tunately published an elaborate exposition of the views which 
led him to adopt a course so fatal to his former character for 
judgment and learning. In that singular work, he tacitly aban- 
dons as untenable the claim to antiquity, and accounts for the 
deviations of the modern creed of Rome from the primitive faith 
of the Church, by the newly invented theory of development. 
What favour this theory has found at Rome I know not; but its 
very statement is equivalent to an admission that the doctrines, 
which are now, in their developed form, made necessary terms of 
communion, and even of salvation, in the modern Chureh of 
Rome, were unknown to the ancient Fathers, and formed no 
part of that Catholic tradition which was committed by the 
Apostles to the safe keeping of the Church. 

Another remarkable feature in the movement upon which Dr. 
O’Connell so greatly congratulates his Church, was a revival, not 
of patristic theology, but of legendary ecclesiastical mythology. 
The romance of monastic asceticism, the poetry, if I may so 
say, of the cloister, had an influence where the solid divinity of 
the Cyprians and Chrysostoms and Augustines would have been 
tasteless and unpalatable. ‘There was a sort of pride m bidding 
defiance to the nineteenth century, and laying claim to an in- 
tensity of faith sufficient to give credence to all the marvels and 
miracles of the Golden Legend. : 

And lastly, there was another class of converts who professed 
to disregard the historical evidence in favour of the English 
Church, as a part of the question at issue with which they were 
not sadinoe They had formed to themselves the Zdeal of a 
Christian Church to which the Church of their baptism did not 
answer; they had “ yearnings” which the Liturgy of the Church 
did not satisfy ; instinctive longings which our ecclesiastical 
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discipline was calculated not to gratify, but to chill. For these 
reasons, therefore, they cast themselves into the communion of 
the Roman Church—there they knew they could find monas- 
teries, and nunneries, and religious orders ;—processions, and 
scenery, and ‘pontifical decorations ;—and there they fancied 
they could practise not only without censure, but with applause, 
any saree extravagance of ascetic mortification. This morbid 
longing for something which they knew not how to describe, 
which they could not find at home, and which they hoped to 
find abroad, was the motive which influenced a large body of 
the recent converts to abandon the English Church. 

But amongst them all there was not one that came forward to 
grapple with the historical argument from the ancient Fathers 
and Councils of the Church: or to meet the challenge publicly 
given to the world, three hundred years ago, by bringing for- 
ward “one sufficient sentence, out of any old Catholic Doctor 
or Father ; or out of any old general Council ; or out of the Holy 
Scriptures of God ; or any one example of the Primitive Church,” 
in favour of the modern articles added to the faith by the pre- 
sent Church of Rome. 

But although I therefore deny that the study of the Fathers, 
notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, had anything to 
do with the recent Romeward movement in England, yet I do 
not seek to disguise my conviction that such studies, as they are 
commonly carried on in the present day, are not unfrequently a 
source of danger. 

A little learning is at all times a dangerous thing, but more 
especially so in the study of so vast a body of ancient writers, 
where a little learning commonly passes current for a great 
deal, and where a sound judgment, knowledge of Church history 
and ancient customs, and especially of the peculiar language 
of ecclesiastical writers, are essential to protect the student 
from the greatest mistakes. 

And in particular, when the writings of the Fathers are read, 
as they now most commonly are read, not for themselves, but 
as storehouses from whence to draw weapons of controversy, 
the danger of mistake is very great. 

I may instance in the word Tradition. There is nothing in 
which controversialists, who argue for the Romish rule of faith, 
so entirely triumph, as in the strong language which is to be 
found so abundantly in ancient ecclesiastical writers in favour 
of the authority of tradition. On the other hand, there is no- 
thing which so greatly offends the Protestant, and leads him to 
reject the testimony of the Fathers altogether, and to deprecate 
the study of theif writings as heterodox and unsound. 

But both are nevertheless mistaken. For the word tradition, 
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in ancient writers, was not used in the sense which it has now 
received in modern controversies. The Fathers recommend and 
yenerate the tradition of the Church, in a sense very different 
indeed from that in which Romanists and Protestants now alike 
use the word, as something distinct from and wholly indepen- 
dent of the Bible—something that must be added to the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture in order to make up the integrity of the 
Catholic faith. On the contrary, the tradition spoken of by the 
Fathers, which was committed to the safe keeping of the Church 
by the Apostles, which was possessed by the Church alone, and 
rejected or perverted by heretics, was nothing more than those 
fundamental articles of the faith which are summed up in the 
formularies to which we now give the name of creeds: the essen- 
tial doctrines, which were received by all churches, about which 
there was no controversy within the Church, and which were 
imoroyounévws,* confessedly and without controversy, the fun- 
damental truths, without which no man could be a Christian. 

For this tradition they appealed to the common consent of 

all churches, and in the earlier ages, especially to those churches 
whith had been founded by the ministry of an apostle, and 
whose bishops could trace their succession from that apostle by 
a few clear and indubitable steps. It was reasonable to expect 
that in a Church founded by the actual preaching and teaching 
of St. Paul, for example, whose first bishop was a favoured 
pupil of that apostle, whose second bishop enjoyed the friend- 
ship or had received the daily instructions of the first, and so 
on; it was natural and reasonable to expect that in such a 
church the doctrine of St. Paul would be better preserved and 
more clearly understood, than in a society of Christians that had 
had no immediate connexion with the apostle, or who had owed 
their Christianity to some inferior missionary. And if it could 
be proved, as it was proved, that all the apostolic churches at 
that time spoke the same language ; that all had preserved the 
same fundamental articles of essential faith ; the same tradition, 
that is, or, as we would now speak, the same creed,—this was an 
irrefragable proof that their teaching was the doctrine of the 
Apostles, oh that the contrary teaching of an Arius, a Mace- 
donius, or a Pelagius, in so far as it was at variance with the 
common doctrine of the Church, was a departure from the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 

Thus the language of the Fathers in the matter of tradition, 
gives no support to the modern traditions or developments added 
to the apostolic faith by the modern Church of Rome. But on 
the contrary, the appeal made by the Fathers to the common 
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doctrine of the whole Church, relates to a state of things so dif- 
ferent from that which we now find to obtain in Christendom, 
that the application of their rule, as a test of sound doctrine, is 
now become much more difficult ; requiring care, and learning, 
and judgment, to separate the counterfeit from the true. When 
made, however, in honest soberness, and with competent learn- 
ing, it will be found to conclude altogether on the side of our 
Church, in which the true apostolical tradition, in the sense ‘» 
which the ancient Fathers used the word, has been preserved 
without the addition of any medizval corruptions, or scholastic 
subtleties. 

But there is also another danger in the study of the Fathers, 
when that study is undertaken with a view to controversy. 
The controversialist must have pointed weapons—he cannot 
overload his pages with a dry and tedious context; he looks, 
therefore, for extracts bearing, or seeming to bear, as directly as 

ossible on the question he is discussing. But as the Fathers 
m general have written before the modern controversies which 
they are appealed to to decide, had begun ; and as they there- 
fore have often expressed themselves in a manner which no 
modern divine, with our present controversies before his mind, 
would venture upon, there are often passages to be found, even 
in the writings of the same Father, which seem to have an oppo- 
site tendency, when viewed from opposite sides of our modern 
disputes. ‘Thus the controversialist is tempted to suppress, to 
garble, to abridge, and so to give on the whole an unfair and 
erroneous colouring to the ancient testimony which he cites. 

Add to this, that the circumstances of modern controversy 
compel the combatants, in most cases, to write as it were against 
time. The reply must come out before the pamphlet which 
calls for it, has become stale and is forgotten. The defendant 
must get his weapons ready on the moment, or his answer will 
fall still-born from the press. Hence he is driven to second- 
hand authorities: he consults the controversial writers who have 
trodden the same path before him ; he finds in their pages the 
very texts and extracts from the Fathers which he wants. He 
has not time to re-translate, or to examine the original authors ; 
he does not think of context, or of the particular occasion on 
which the words he quotes were written, and to which alone, 
perhaps, they can fairly be made toapply. The passage quoted 
tells well with a reader who is also in a hurry, and who may be 
depended upon for not taking the trouble to consult originals: 
and thus the real testimony of the Fathers is wholly mistaken 
and misrepresented. Errors are perpetuated from one genera- 
tion of contro.ersialists to another; opposing parties quote the 
same Father in defence of contradictory propositions ; and wise 
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men shake their heads and say, that the study of the Fathers is 
a profitless and dangerous pursuit. 

I am convinced, however, that the danger, which I admit to 
be a real one, is much more the conséquence of the mode in 
which this study is commonly pursued, than necessarily inhe- 
rent in the pursuit itself. On the contrary, I am fully satisfied 
that the study of the ancient Fathers, and of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, Which is of course an essential aid to the right under- 
standing of their writings, is among the highest and most pro- 
fitable of human pursuits; and if followed up with honesty of 
purpose, not for merely controversial purposes, but with a single 
eye to the discovery of truth, it will be found, as it has been 
found, to tell altogether in favour of our Church. I regret 
deeply that patristic theology has not been studied in this 
spirit, and that in consequence it has necessarily fallen into dis- 
repute, or at least into neglect, amongst us ; it 1s in the hope of 
calling attention to the subject, and of promoting a study in the 
prosecution of which I believe the best interests of our Church 
to be involved, that | have ventured to make these remarks. 

‘The argument which Dr. O’Connell has framed from a series 
of extracts out of the writings of the Fathers in defence of his 
peculiar views, affords a favourable specimen of most of the 
evils of which I have spoken. He has quoted, as | suspect, 
almost always at second-hand: he has adopted the erroneous 
and garbled quotations of former controversialists ; he has mis- 
taken ancient language, and applied it as identical with the 
technical terms of modern theology. And he has fallen into 
other errors, which must be regarded as peculiarly his own. 

| proceed to examine his testimonies ; premising that he ad- 
duces them not to prove that the Fathers knew and recognised 
a living infallible judge of controversies, although this was the 
subject which the Archbishop of Dublin had discussed, but to 
answer the two following questions, which I give in his own 
words :* | | 

“1. Have the Greek and Latin Fathers reprobated the prin- 
ciple of individual examination of Scripture as a Rule of Faith? 

2. Have the Greek and Latin Fathers acknowledged the 
Church to be the sole authoritative expounder of Scripture?” 

I do not stop to make any observations on the vagueness of 
these queries. Dr.O’Connell has probably his own reasons for 
talking thus ambiguously of “ individual examination of Serip- 
ture,” and for speaking generally of “the Church” as the “ autho- 
ritative expounder” (not the infallible judge) of holy writ. To 
speak more definitely would be to decide questions which the 
boasted infallible tribunal of the Church of Rome has deemed 
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it wise to leave to the uncertainty of unassisted private judg. 
ment. 

His reply to the foregoing questions will of course be in the 
affirmative. This we must conclude from the general tenour of 
his pamphlet and from the known doctrine of his church ;—for 
although he kindly allows his reader “ to judge for himself, from 
the following extracts,”* a condescension in a writer who denies 
private judgment, for which we cannot be too thankful, yet the 
extracts themselves would never have led any reader competent 
to judge for himself, to that conclusion. | 

I. Dr. O'Connell apparently intends the passages which fol- 
low as proofs of the first of the foregoing propositions. ‘This | 
infer, not because he has distinctly said so, nor from any peculiar 
applicability in the extracts selected to establish the first, rather 
than the second of the propositions in question; but because in a 
subsequent part of his work (p. 107) he brings forward a new 
series of extracts, beginning again with St. Lreneus, to which 
he has prefixed in italics, the second of the foregoing questions. 
It is to be understood, therefore, I presume, that the first series 
of quotations from the writings of the Fathers, is intended to 
prove that the ancient church “ repudiated the principle of indi- 
vidual examination of Scripture as a rule of faith.” 


I—ST. IRENEUS. 


Our author begins with the writings of St. Ireneus. He 
gives his extracts in a very loose English version, without the 
original text, and in many cases with very inaccurate references 
to the original. His translations, it is fair to say, do not appear 
to be his own, for although he does not tell us so, and therefore 
has made himself responsible for all their blunders, yet so far 
as we may judge from a tolerably exact verbal coincidence, they 
are copied in general from the well known work of Messrs. 
Berington and Kirk, entitled “ The Faith of Catholics confirmed 
by Scripture and attested by the Fathers of the first five 
centuries.” 

1. Dr. O'Connell's first extract from the writings of St. 
lreneus is a compound of two passages taken from different, 
and in the original wholly unconnected chapters of the work 
Contra Hereses. Dr. O'Connell, however, gives them as one ; 
and as if they occurred in one and the same chapter, he affixes 
to them the following reference: “ Adver. Heres. lib. i. ¢. iii.” 
This clearly shows that he has made the extract from some 
second-hand authority, and that he did not take the trouble of 
consulting the cxigthal; for no such passage is to be found in 
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the first book of the work referred to.* It occurs, in fact, in 
two different chapters of the fourth book—the first paragraph, 
ending at the first mark of omission, (after the word “ apostles,”) 
will be found in the 32nd chapter, (according to the arrange- 
ment of the Benedictine edition ;) the remainder, in the 35th 
chapter, of the fourth book, Our author, however, evidently 
imagined that these passages were taken from the first book, 
because he has made them his first quotation, and introduces 
his next extract thus:—‘“ The same Father adds, in the third 
book of the same work,” &c. 

From all this it is plain that Dr. O’Connell quoted at second- 
hand, from some other controversialist, without looking at the 
original, or taking any pains to examine whether or not he was 
giving the true sense of his author. 

And that he has adopted a grossly erroneous, and garbled 
version, in which he has omitted several entire sentences, and 
missed the sense of the whole, will be evident by placing the 
original and his translation in juxtaposition :— 


Si autem credat quis unum Deum, 
et qui Verbo omnia fecit, qaemadmodum 
et Moses ait, Dixit Deus fiat lux et 
facta est lux; et in Evangelio legimus: 
omnia per ipsum facta sunt et sine ipso 
factum est nihil; et Apostolus Paulus 
similiter: Unus Dominus, una fides, 
unum baptisma, unus Deus et Pater qui 
est super omnes, et in omnes, et in om- 


To him that believeth that there is 
one God, 


nibus aobis; hic primo erit tenens 
caput, ex quo totum corpus compactum 
et connexum, et per omnem juncturam 
subministrationis in mensura unius- 
cujusque partis, incrementum corporis 


fecit, in edificationem sui in charitate. 


Post deinde et omnis sermo ei consta- 
bit, si et Scripturas diligenter legerit 
apud eos qui in ecclesia sunt Presbyteri, 
apud quos est Apostolica doctrina, que- 


which is Christ, 


to this man all things will be plain, if 
he read diligently the Scriptures with 
the aid of those who are the Priests in 
the Church, and in whose hands, as we 
have shown, rests the doctrine of the 


and holds to the head, 


madmodum demonstravimus.f Apostles..... 


Observe, that Dr. O’Connell, notwithstanding the manner in 
which he has garbled this passage, quotes it without any mark 
of omission, and without the slightest intimation to his reader 
that there was anything omitted at all, until we come to the 


* A reference to Berington and Kirk will show how Dr. O’Connell fell into this 
mistake. For those writers (vol. i. p. 359 of the new edition edited by Mr. Water- 
worth, London, 1846) have quoted lib. i. ¢. iii, and immediately after, on the same 
page, they give the very extract which Dr. O’Connell has here cited from them, 
and to which, in his haste, he affixed the wrong reference. Straws show how winds 
blow, and therefore it may be worth noting, that although in the Benedictine edition, 
(which he professes to quote) the great work of Irensus is styled Contra Heereses, 
Dr. O'Connell, following Berington and Kirk, always calls it Adversus Hereses. 

+t Contra Heres. |. iv, c. 32, Edit. Bened, Paris. 1710, p. 269. 
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word * Apostles,” where he has put dots, as indications of an 
omission. 

And even if we take his own translation as a complete repre- 
sentation of his author’s meaning, what does it avail to the pur- 
pose for which he quotes it? If a man holds the fundamental 
doctrines of the unity of God, and believes in Christ, to this 
man all things (says lrenzus) will be plain, if he read the Scrip- 
ture with the assistance of the clergy. 

Therefore I suppose Dr. O’Connell will infer, no man is to 
read the Scriptures without the clergy, and there is to be no 
“ individual examination” of the Scripture. 

But is not this much more than the words will warrant, even 
on his own translation of them? lrenzus says, all things will 
be plain to him who diligently reads the Scripture with the 
assistance of the clergy: because the clergy have the doctrine 
of the Apostles. Might not the most extravagant of Protestants 
say the same? It is the very office of the clergy, even among 
Protestants, to interpret and explain the Scriptures ; and to 
teach and preserve the faith in its integrity. 

All this, thei, makes nothing for Dr. O’Connell’s purpose. 
But now, what was the real meaning of St. Irenzus? He was 
speaking of those heretics \,ho denied that God was the author 
of both Old and New Testament: who maintained that the 
material world was created, not by the supreme God, but b 
angels, or some other power, or by some inferior God. He says 
that this notion leads to endless incongruities and contradic- 
tions, irreconcilable alike with probability and truth; and then 
he contrasts with such a theorist the man who believes in one 
God, who believes that God made all things by His Word, 
according to the testimonies, which he quotes, of Moses, of the 
Gospel, and of St. Paul. Such an one, he says, will possess two 
advantages: first, he holds the Head, (quoting Eph. iv. 16 ;) 
and secondly, omnis sermo ei constabit, every discourse, or dis- 
sertation on such subjects, or every word will be consistent to 
him, if he will also diligently read the Scriptures, with them who 
are presbyters in the Church, who have the apostolic doctrine. 
For he adds, “all the Apostles taught that there were two Testa- 
ments, but one and the same God,” &c. 

Thus it is plain that this ancient writer never dreamt of 
asserting that there was to be no “individual examination of 
the Scriptures :” on the contrary, he recommends the diligent 
examination and study of the Scriptures as the best safeguard 
against error; and he says, those Scriptures which are with the 
presbyters of the Church, in opposition to the false and apocry- 
phal Scriptutes that were then afloat amongst the heretics, for 
the apostolical doctrine, he adds, is preserved by the presbyters 
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who are in the Church; and then he goes on to tell what this 
apostolical doctrine is—namely, that although there are two ~ 
‘T'estaments given to two different people, yet there is but one 
God, the author of both, &e. ; 

It must be remembered that [renzeus wrote before the full 
establishment of the canon of Scripture, before the very term 
Scriptura had received its present exclusive appropriation to the 
inspired books, and I need not say, also at a time when the 
vost of the materials of writing rendered it impossible, in the 
nature of the case, for every one to have a Bible. This is a 
state of things that we find it very difficult fully to conceive or 
realize, and the difficulty of realizing it is a perpetual source 
of mistake to superficial controversialists. ‘The Scriptures were 
preserved in the churches, under the custody of the clergy, and 
were there accessible to all. This is what lreneus alludes to, 
when he says that the Scriptures were “ apud eos qui in Ecclesia 
sunt Presbyteri;”* that is, the true and authentic Scriptures 
were there to be found. 

Does not this, therefore, rather make against Dr. O’Connell’s 
theory? For Irenwus, we see, invites all Christians to the 
diligent perusal of those Scriptures which were in the custody 
of the orthodox clergy, as the best and surest safeguard against 
error. And what is this but the very same advice for substance, 
which the Archbishop of Dublin has given, in his recent dis- 
course, and which all our divines have repeatedly given ? 

But lrenezus says that the priests of the Church had the doe- 
trine of the apostles. Of course they had, or else they woulde . 
have been but sorry priests. But does this prove that there is 
to be no individual examination of the Scriptures, and that the 
Church, that is to say, the. priests, [for so on Dr. O’Connell’s 
exposition of this passage, it must signify,] are the sole autho- 
ritative expounders of Scripture? And all because the priests 
had preserved, and were the proper guardians of apostolic 
doctrine ? 

Does Irenzus say a single word of authoritative, i. e., infal- 
lible, expounding of Scripture? All he says is, that the pres- 
byters of the Church were in possession of the authentic Scrip- 
tures, and also held the true apostolical doctrine on the subjects 
in dispute. 

And if we could realize to ourselves the actual state of Chris- 
tianity at that time, we would see that this might be said with- 
out any such claim to be the authoritative (much less infallible) 
expounders of Scripture, as that which the Roman-catholie 
divines now make for some person or persons within their own 


* That this is the true meaning of apud eos in this passage is evident from the 
next words, “apud quos est apostolica doctrina.” 
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communion,—whether the clergy at large, or the Pope alone, or 
a general council, or the Pope and a council, these infallible 
expounders and guides have never yet been able to determine 
to their own satisfaction. 

I have dwelt at great length cn this specimen of Dr. O’Con- 
nell’s patristic learning, because it affords so good an example 
in illustration of the remarks already made, on the application 
of modern ideas to ancient words, and the consequent distortion 
and perversion of the whole sense of the author quoted. 

The reader will also perceive the great difficulty of exposing 
such perversions: a short passage, by omissions, mistransla- 
tion, and garbling, may be made to sound in the ears of a modern 
superficial reader very much to the point; but it takes a long 
and tedious explanation to make the real meaning intelligible. 
All the natural indolence of an ordinary reader is in favour of 
the perversion ; he understands it without trouble, and allows 
himself to be deceived, rather than be at the pains necessary to 
comprehend the truth. 

2. The next passage will not, I hope, take us so long. Al- 
though Dr. O’Connell has printed it as a continuation of the 
extract just quoted, with only a few dots between them, as if it 
were only a superfluous sentence or two that had been omitted, 
yet there intervene between them seven of the largest folio pages 
in the Benedictine edition of the works of this Father. 

I shall also place the original of this passage in juxtaposition 
with Dr. O’Connell’s translation :— 


Tanta sunt de uno inter eos diver- 
sitates, de iisdem Scripturis varias ha- 
bentes sententias: et uno eodemque 
sermone lecto, universi obductis super- 
ciliis agitantes capita, valde quidem 
altissime se habere sermonem dicunt, 
non autem omnes capere magnitudinem 
intellectus, qui ibidem continetur: et 
propter hoc, silentium maximam rem 
esse apud sapientes. Oportere enim 
eam, que sit sursum, Sigen, per id quod 
est apud eos silentium, deformari. Sic 
autem abeunt ompes quotqvot sunt, 
tantas de uno gestantes sententias, in 
abscondito ferentes secum sua acumina. 
Cum igitur inter eos convenerit de iis 
que in Scripturis sunt pradicta, tunc 
et a nobis confutabuntur. Non enim 
bene sentientes, interim tamen semet- 
ipsos arguunt, de iisdem verbis non con- 
sentientes. Nos autem unum et solum 
verum Deum doctorem sequentes, et 
regulam veritatis habeptes ejus ser- 
mones, de iisdem ¢mper eadem dicimus 
omnes, unum Deum scientes, factorem 
hujus universitatis, qui Prophetas misit, 


So many diversities of opinion are 
there among heretics about one matter, 
holding various opinions respecting the 
same Scriptures, and when one and the 
same discourse has been read, they all, 
knitting their brows, and shaking their 
heads, pronounce that the discourse is 
very sublime indeed, but that all men 
cannot compass the magnitude of its 
meaning..... 


And 

thus all who were present take their de- 
parture, burdened with so many senti- 
ments upon one point. 
When therefore they shall have agreed 
among themselves respecting the things 
proclaimed in the Scriptures, then also 
shall they be confuted by us. 


But we following the one 
and alone true God, and having his dis- 
courses as the rule of truth, always say 
the same things respecting the same 
matters. 
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qui eduxit populum de terra Agypti, qui 
in novissimis temporibus Filium suum 
manifestavit, uti confunderet incredulos 
et exquireret justitie fructum.* 


It is not necessary to call the reader’s attention to such ordi- 
nary inaccuracies as omitting words without any mark of omis- 
sion, stopping short in the middle of a sentence, &e. These are 
trifles that we shall soon get accustomed to. But the main 
question is, how does this passage, even in Dr. O’Connell’s gar- 
bled representation of it, prove anything to his purpose? He 
has fortunately given us some clue to his own notion upon this 
point, by printing a few words in italics. In these words, we 
may therefore presume, lies the testimony of Irenzus to the ex- 
istence of an infallible tribunal, &c. “ When, therefore, they 
shall have agreed among themselves, respecting the things pro- 
claimed (predicta)+ in the Scriptures, then, also, they shall be 
confuted by us.” That is to say, when these heretics agree 
among themselves, we will then undertake to confute them ; 
but (says our author, in the passage which completes his mean- 
ing, but which Dr. O’Connell has thought proper to omit) in the 
meantime, they sufficiently confute themselves by their opposite 
views of the same subject. 

It is not very easy to see how this necessarily implies that 
lrenxus “ reprobated the principle of an individual examination 
of the Scriptures,” or maintained that the Church is “the sole 
authoritative expounder of the Scripture.” I think I might say 
to Dr. O'Connell, When you agree amongst yourselves as to the. 


* Contr. Heer. 1. iv. c. 35. p. 277. That the reader may see how closely Dr. 
O'Connell has followed Berington and Kirk, I give here the version of this passage 
as it occurs in their work, vol. i. p.359. “So many diversities (of opinion) are 
there amongst them about one matter, holding various opinions respecting the same 
Scriptures, and when one and the same discourse has been read, they all, knitting 
their eyebrows, and shaking their heads, pronounce that the discourse is very 
sublime indeed, but that all men cannot compass the magnitude of the meaning 
therein contained, and that on this account, silence is a most important thing 
amongst wise men. ... . And thus all who were present take their departure, 
burthened with so many sentiments upon one point; carrying away hidden within 
themselves their acumen. When, therefore, they shall have agreed among them- 
selves respecting the things proclaimed in the Scriptures, then also shall they be 
confuted by us. For not thinking rightly, they, in the meanwhile, convict each 
other, not agreeing respecting the very same words. But we, following the one 
and the alone true God, and having his discourses as the (or a) rule of truth, always 
say the same things respecting the same matters, knowing one God the maker of 
the universe.” The marks of omission after the words “ wise men” are as they 
stand in Berington and Kirk. The omitted passage, it will be seen, is not very 
| translated. 

t It is very difficult sometimes to translate the barbarous Latinity of the ancient 
version, which, it will be recollected, is all that now remains to us of this portion of 
the works of Irenmus: but these words may mean, “ respecting the things foretold 
in the Scriptures,” or, as I am more inclined to think, “respecting the things which 
are aforesaid in the Scriptures.” But as it does not much affect our argument, [ 
am content to let Dr. O’Connell’s version pass. 
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exact seat of the infallibility you claim, then we will refute you ; 
in the meantime, your uncertainty and differences of opinion on 
such a subject, sufficiently refute yourselves,—I think I might 
say this, without in any degree committing myself to skee, of 
the propositions in defence of which Dr. O'Connell has cited 
this passage of Irenzus. 

And that Ireneus had no such meaning as this gentleman 
would force upon him, is evident from the words which immedi- 
ately follow the clause just quoted, in which he has clearly 
stated the doctrine put forth by the ey of Dublin, and 
by all our best divines. “We (he says) on the contrary, fol- 
lowing the one and only true God as our teacher, and having 
His words as our rule of truth, always speak the same things 
concerning those very things,” [on which the heretics so greatly 
differ,} “ knowing one God, the creator of this world, who sent 
the prophets, who led forth His people from the land of Egypt, 
who in these last times hath set forth His Son, to confound the 
unbelieving and to seek out the fruit of righteousness.” 

Is it possible to express more clearly our doctrine? or can 
any one imagine words more at variance with the Roman hypo- 
thesis of an infallible and authoritative judge? We follow 
(says lrenwus) the one and only true God as our teacher, 
and His words as our rule of truth.* Is not this exactly the 
Archbishop’s doctrine? Here is no mention of an infallible 
guide, an authoritative interpreter, a supreme judge of contro- 
versies ; and yet this was assuredly the very place to mention 
the existence of such a judge, when he was contrasting the dif- 
ficulties and discrepancies of heresy with the certainty and 
unity of the Catholic faith. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that the present doctrine of the 
Anglican Church was the doctrine of St. Irenzus: that the idea 
of an infallible guide was then unknown, and formed no part 
of the faith of the Church in the second century. 

3. The next extract from the writings of this Father is a still 
more extraordinary instance of mistranslation and misrepresen- 
tation. And I shall again, for the reader’s satisfaction, place 
xe original in parallel columns with Dr. O’Connell’s trans- 
ation. 


It is taken from the third book, in which Irenwus is refuting 
the Valentinian heresy :— 


Cam enim ex Scripturis arguantar, When these heretics are convicted 
in accusationem convertuntur ipsarum out of the Scriptures, they turn round 
Scripturarum, quasi non recte habeant, —_ and blame the Scriptures themselves, as 
neque sint ex auctoritate, et quia varie not being accurate, as not being pure 

* Regula veritatis, a phrase very common in the writings of Ireneus, as applied to 
the Scriptures. 
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sint dicte, et quia non possit ex his in- 
veniri veritas ab his, qui nesciant Tra- 
ditionem. Non enim per literas tradi- 
tam illam, sed per vivam vocem: ob 
quam causam et Paulum dixissi Sapien- 
tiam autem loquimur inter perfectos; 
sapientiam autem non mundi hujus. Et 
hane sapientiam unusquisque eorum 
esse dicit, qaam a semetipso adinvenerit, 
fictionem videlicet, ut digne secundum 
eos sit veritas, aliquando quidem in Va- 
lentino, aliquando autem in Marcione, 
aliquando in Cerintho: postea deinde in 
Basilide fuit, aut et in dlo qui contra 
disputat, qui nihil salutare loqui potuit. 
Unusquisque enim ipsorum omnimodo 
perversus, semetipsum, regulam veritatis 
depravans, preedicare non confunditur. 
Cum autem ad eam iterum Traditionem, 
que est ab apostolis, que per succes- 
siones Presbyterorum in Ecclesiis cus- 
toditur, provocamus eos; adversantur 
Traditioni, dicentes se non solum Pres- 
byteris sed etiam Apostolis existentes 
sapientiores, sinceram invenisse verita- 
tem. Apostolos enim admiscuisse ea 
qae sunt legalia Salvatoris verbis: et 
non solum Apostolos, sed etiam ipsum 
Dominum, modo quidem a Demiurgo, 
modo autem a medietate, interdum 
autem a summitate fecisse sermones : 
et se vero indubitate, et intaminate, et 
sincere absconditum scire mysterium: 
quod quidem impudentissime cst blas- 
phemare suum factorem. Evenit itaque, 
neque Scripturis jam, neque Traditioni 
consentire eos, 


Dr. O'Connell has 


for the truth was 
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authority, and as being variously ex- 
pressed, because the truth cannot be found 
out of them who are et of tradition ; 

anded down, not by 
letters, but by a living voice. 


And 
this truth each of them declares, is that 
which he hath invented of himself,—a 
mere fiction that is, according to which 
that deserves the name of truth which 
belongs one time to Valentinius, another 
to Marcion, and then to Cerinthus. 


Bat when we challenge them to that 
tradition which is from the apostles, which 
is preserved in the churches through the 
succession of presbyters, they are op- 
posed to tradition, saying, that being 
themselves wiser, not only than presby- 
ters, but even than apostles, they have 
discovered the genuine truth, 


Thus it falls 
out in the end, they neither assent t# 
the Scriptures nor to tradition.* 


printed the foregoing English version of 


this passage without any break or mark of omission, as if it 
were all one continuous paragraph. He has also, as before, 
marked some sentences in italics, in which we may therefore 
presume lies, in his judgment, the peculiar force of the testimony 
here borne by Irenzus against the Archbishop’s views. 

In the former of these emphatic passages, however, Dr. 
O'Connell, or rather the authority on which he relied for his ex- 
tracts, has made the ridiculous and fatal blunder of putting into 
the mouth of Irenzus the very sentiment that Irenzus had put 
into the mouth of the heretics. 

The true translation of the passage, as every competent 
scholar must perceive, is this: “ For when they are confuted 
out of the Scriptures, they turn to accuse the Scriptures them- 
selves, [saying] that they are incorrect, that they are without 


_* Lib. iii, c. 2. Dr. O’Connell’s version will be found almost verbatim in Be- 
rington and Kirk, vol. i. p. 396. 
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authority, and that they are variously expressed,* and that the 
truth cannot be discovered out of them, by those who are igno- 
rant of tradition. For that it [tradition] was not handed down 
by writing, but viva voce: and that for this reason Paul also had 
said, We speak wisdom among them that are perfect, but not 
the wisdom of this world.” 

So far Irenzus states the arguments and views of the heretics, 
not his own. But Dr. O’Connell attributes the sentiments to 
St. lreneus himself, and makes him say that the truth cannot 
be found out of the Scriptures by those who are ignorant of tra- 
dition. Thus making the very distinction between tradition 
and the Scriptures which Ireneus would have regarded as 
heresy; for the tradition of which he speaks, and which he re- 
commends as divine and apostolical, is nothing else than the 
scriptural truths, the fundamental doctrines of the faith, which 
the heretics denied. The heretics, it should be remembered, 
had a tradition of their own, which they exalted above the Scrip- 
ture ; and when they could escape in no other way from the 
clear words of Scripture, they turned round and said that Scrip- 
ture was unintelligible without tradition; that the truth was not 
handed down by writing, but by an unwritten oral tradition, to 
which St. Paul alluded when he said, “ We speak wisdom among 
the perfect,” &e. 

Such was the manner in which these heretics, as [renzus tells 
us, dealt with the Scripture, representing their own fictions as 
a divine tradition possessing an authority above the Scripture. 
He then hints at the discrepancies of this pretended tradition, 
as held by Valentinus, Marcion, &c., as a clear proof that it was 
of no authority or value ; and he concludes by the following 
sentence, which Dr. O’Connell has omitted : “ Each one of them, 
being altogether perverse, is not ashamed to preach himself, 
corrupting the Rule of Truth,” i. e., the Scripture ; for so it is 
frequently called by Ireneus, as we have had occasion already 
to notice. 

Having thus shown how the heretics were wont to deal with 
the Scriptures, he proceeds next to observe, that when reasoned 
with from that true and genuine tradition, which is from the 
apostles, and is preserved in the churches, through the succes- 
sion of the presbyters, then they are just as much opposed to 
tradition. Then they set up their own light and wisdom as 
superior to the inspiration of the apostles ; nay, they blaspheme 

Christ himself; and so it comes to pass, says our author, that 


* “ Quia varie sint dictw.” This is obscure; but as its meaning does not affect 
the present argame atyf am content, although not satisfied with it, to take Dr. 
O’Connell’s version of the words, (which is, of course, the same as in Berington and 
Kirk.) We want the original of Irenzeus in this place, and can only depend upon 
the old Latin translation. 
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neither to the Scriptures nor yet to apostolical tradition will 
they assent. 

This is a brief abstract of the passage already quoted, and it 
is not easy to see init any argument in favour of Dr. O’Connell’s 
positions. But he has printed in italics, the words which 
[reneus uses to distinguish the tradition of the Church from 
the tradition of the heretics: and no doubt with superficial 
readers, who do not know that in the second century the word 
tradition had a very different meaning from that which it bears 
in modern controversy, this artifice may have some effect. 

The tradition of which Irenzeus speaks, which he calls apos- 
tolical, and which he says was preserved in the churches by the 
succession of presbyters, is nothing more than the Creed; the 
sum of fundamental doctrine, which the apostles and their sue- 
cessors had committed to faithful men, who were able to teach 
others also.* 

From this circumstance it received its name of tradition, and 
it is evident that in the early ages of the Church the succession 
of presbyters was the most easy and obvious proof of the authen- 
ticity of this tradition. When Irenus wrote, a century had not 
elapsed since the death of the last apostle; he was himself the 
disciple of an immediate disciple of St. John. Nothing could 
be more obvious and easy, therefore, at that time, than the argu- 
ment from succession of presbyters, to establish the apostolic 
origin of the received doctrine or Creed of the Church. But a 
twofold error is committed by such controversial writers as Dr. 
O'Connell, when they seek to apply statements of this kind to¢ 
modern disputes: they forget that the word tradition has greatly 
changed its meaning since the second century; and they forget, 
also, that the succession of presbyters, which was then the legi- 
timate proof of the apostolic origin of this tradition, is not now 
exactly what it then was; for this plain reason, that we are now 
in the nineteenth century, instead of the second, and that the 
lapse of so long a period has added many steps to the sueces- 
sion, and so rendered it more difficult: of procf than the faith. 

The faith of the Church is now established by other and 
clearer evidences, some of which have grown up with that very 
lapse of time which has impaired the first. The great increase 
of our critical knowledge, the accumulation of historical facts 
and documents, the spread of classical learning, and the inven- 
tion of printing, have all contributed to this end. Not that the 
argument from succession is even now to be despised ; but it is 
not so clear, so easy, or so popularly intelligible as at first, 
when its links were few, and when it was obvious and visible 
even to the unlearned. The providence of God has preserved 


* 2 Tim, i, 2, See also 2 Thess. ii, 15. 
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the succession of presbyters and bishops, for many important 
ends—but it does not now follow, as it did in the early ages of 
Christianity, that the churches which have retained that succes- 
sion have retained also in its pristine purity the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. On the contrary, it is but too evident that 
many of them have sadly impaired and lost that pure faith. 

The reader will therefore perceive that the foregoing passage 
of Irenwus has no bearing whatsoever on the subject for which 
it has been quoted by Dr. O’Connell. It simply tells us that 
the heretics of the second century, when confuted out of the 
Scripture, were in the habit of maintaining that they had a tra- 
dition superior to the Scripture, which, however, was no other 
than the fictions of their own minds: and when convicted then 
by the Creed of the Church, which was received from the 
Apostles, and was in exact conformity with the Scriptures, they 
refused to submit to it, setting up their own peculiar doctrines 
in opposition to the Apostles, and to the express words of our 
Lord Himself. 

What is there in all this to show that the Church of the 
second century reprobated the individual examination of the 
Scriptures, and set itself ? as an infallible and authoritative 
expounder of the Scripture’ I might say of the present Church 
of Rome, that her advocates, when confuted out of the Serip- 
tures, take refuge in their tradition; and when challenged to 
that tradition, which is from the Apostles, and is preserved in 
the universal consent of the primitive Fathers, and in the creeds 
of the Church Catholic, they refuse to submit to it, and claim 
the power of development, and of adding to the faith, by an in- 
herent and perpetual inspiration. And if I were to say this of 
the present Church of Rome, would any one infer that I had 
thereby denied the right of any individual to examine the 
Scriptures for himself, or asserted the existence in our own 
communion of an authoritative interpreter, or an infallible 
guide ? 

The testimony of [reneus, therefore, makes nothing in favour 
of Dr. O’Connell’s doctrine; but, on the contrary, makes 
strongly against it: for lrenwus tells us how the hereties of his 
day resisted the Scriptures, and also how they refused to sub- 
mit to the tradition, that is, to the creed and teaching of the 
Church. If there had been then any recognised infallible or 
authoritative judge of controversies in the Church, if there had 
been any one episcopal see, any one line of apostolical succes- 
sion, which was privileged by the promise of our Lord, to be in 
a peculiar manper the authoritative expounder of the faith, 
would not freneus have told us also how the heretics were wont 
to deal with the decisions of this holy see? But he makes no 
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mention of anything of the sort; for this obvious reason, that 
he knew nothing of any such tribunal; the doctrine of an in- 
fallible judge of controversies, an authoritative expounder of the 
Scripture, was not then developed. 

4. The last extract which Dr. O’Connell quotes from this 
Father is taken from a fragment of the lost letter of Irenzus to 
Florinus, a few passages of which have been preserved in the 
ecclesiastical histories of Eusebius and Nicephorus Calistus. 

To this Dr. O’Connell gives the reference “ Epis. ad Flor. 
apud Eraym. p. 339,” where I suppose the mysterious word 
“ Eraym.” must be a mistake of the press for “ Fragm.,” for the 
extract, as given by Eusebius, occurs among the “ Fragmenta 
deperditorum operum 8S. Irenzi,” collected by the Benedictine 
editor, Dom Massuet, and published p. 339 of his edition of the 
works of Irenzeus. : 

Dr. O’Connell introduces this extract in the following words: 
“ One line more from this learned father. Writing to Florinus 
on the errors of the day, he says ;”—on the errors of the day? 
—no, but writing to correct the errors of Florinus himself, who, 
as [renzeus tells him, in the very passage Dr. O'Connell mangles, 
had adopted opinions, exceeding in impiety even the common 
errors of the day. Florinus, it appears, had been a hearer, if 
not a disciple, of St. Polycarp, along with Irenzus himself; but 
at a later period of life he had adopted errors, one of which, as 
we learn from Eusebius, was the doctrine that God Himself was 
the author of evil; an impiety, which not even the heretics of 
that day had imagined ; for to avoid it, they fell into the oppe-. 
site error of supposing a malevolent and inferior Deity. ‘This 
will enable us to understand the following passage, which I 


shall give as before, in juxtaposition with Dr. O’Connell’s trans- 
lation :— 


Tatra ra céypara, Prwpive, iva 
pivwe timw, ov‘ ior vywi¢g yrwpnc’ 
tavra ra Séypara acigwrd tort Ty ix- 
tig Thy peyiorny wept: 
BadXovra meOopivovg avroi¢ 


tavra ra Sdypara obdé ot rijg 


aipericol tréApnoay 
Qai wore’ ravra ra déypara ot 
ot Kai Toig 
ov aot. 


These dogmas, Florinus, to speak 
compassionately, are not of sound doc- 
trine; they are not in accordance with 
the church, 


These dogmas the Pres- 
byters before us, and who shone to- 
gether with the Apostles, delivered not 
to you. 


Here, as before, our author, although he leayes out a consi- 
derable passage, gives us not the smallest intimation of any 
omission, and perhaps was not himself aware that there was 
any. But he has neglected to mark any words in italics, and we 
are therefore left without a guide, to conjecture as best we may, 
by our unassisted private judgment, in what part of the foregoing 

Vou. XXXII.— April, 1848, 2u 
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extract he supposes Ireneus to assert that the Church was the 
infallible expounder of the Scripture, or to reprobate the in- 
dividual examination of Scripture, as a rule of faith. 

lrenzus indeed says, that the doctrines adopted by Florinus 
were “not in accordance with the Church,” that Florinus did 
not receive them from the Presbyters who had been the disciples 
of the Apostles. * 

If this proves anything, it proves only that the Presbyters, who 
were the disciples and contemporaries of the Apostles, were the autho- 
ritative expounders of the Scripture. It is upon this circumstance 
that the force of the ad hominem argument employed by Irenzus 
depends. For in the passage immediately following the foregoing 
extract, he reminds Florinus of their early acquaintance, when 
Florinus was in a high secular office, and when they attended 
together the teaching of St. Polycarp, who was the disciple of 
the Apostle John, and was intimate with many of those that had 
seen the Lord. He speaks in beautiful and touching language, 
of his own vivid recollections of Polycarp, of the very place 
where he sat, of his coming in and going out, of his manner of 
life, his personal appearance, his discourses to the people: he 
recals to mind how Polycarp used to repeat the conversations 
and sayings of the Apostles and others who had seen the Lord ; 
the words they had heard from the lips of Christ himself, the ac- 
count they gave of His miracles and doctrine ; “ all which,” says 
lreneus, “ Polycarp had received from them who had them- 
selves seen the Word of Life, and all which things were in strict 
agreement with the tais ypapais. 
“These things,” he adds, “I then by the mercy of God dili- 
gently heard, and having recorded them, not on paper, but 
on my heart, I am now, by God’s grace, always pondering over 
them in my mind. And now, I can testify in the presence 
of God, that that blessed and apostolical presbyter, if he had 
heard any such things” [as these false doctrines of thine] 
“would have cried aloud, and stopping his ears, would have 
said, as he was wont, Good God, unto what times hast thou re- 
served me, that I should hear this! and then would have fled 
eee the place where, sitting or standing, he had heard such 
words.’+ 


Now, is it not quite plain that the whole force of this appeal 


* I do not dwell on Dr. O’Connell’s absurd version of cvpgorrjoayrec, “ shone 
together with.” Whoever hopes to understand the Fathers, icularly such of 
them as wrote in Greek, ought to know at least the difference between goirdw and 
gaw. But this is a minor matter, and it is fair to say, that Dr. O'Connell is 
responsible only for,daving copied the blunder from Berington and Kirk, vol. i. 
p. 396. So aloo, the translation of regeropivwe, “ compassionately,” is theirs. 

t The whole of this most interesting fragment, which bears such striking internal 


evidences of genuineness, is well worthy of the reader's perusal, It will be found in 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. v. ¢. 20, 
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depends on the ——— character of St. Polycarp, as one 
who had conversed with the Apostles, and with men who had 
seen Christ in the flesh? Can anything be more natural, than 
that Ireneus should thus remind Florinus of the instructions 
they had received together in early life, from such a master, and 
that he should give great weight to the authority of the venerable 
Polyearp, quoting one of his usual exclamations, and describing 
so vividly the characteristic manner in which he would have 
expressed his horror and indignation if he had heard of the 
heresies in question. 

Let it be ever so true, that Irenzeus held the doctrine which 
Dr. O'Connell attributes to him, surely the foregoing fragment 
of his letter to Florinus is no proof of it. We see there nothing 
of the authoritative or infallible expounding of Scripture, unless 
Polycarp be the infallible guide—we see nothing of a reproba- 
tion of individual examination of the Scriptures, as a rule of 
faith ; but, on the contrary, the agreement of Polycarp’s teach- 
ing with the Scriptures is particularly noted, although he had 
received the substance of that teaching immediately from the lips 
of men who had seen the Lord. 

Can any example more strikingly illustrate the vague and 
inconclusive sort of coincidences which are deemed sufficient by 
modern controversialists to warrant them in asserting that the 
ancient Fathers taught the peculiar doctrines of the present 
Church of Rome? A misguided priest puts forward the blas- 
phemous doctrine that God is the author of evil, and because 
Irenzus tells him that such blasphemy is at variance with¢the 
doctrine of the Church, therefore he is to be represented as ad- 
vocating the modern Roman claim to infallibility. Because he 
reminds his deluded friend of their early intimacy, and recals 
to his recollection the instructions and the authority of a teacher 
who had himself conversed with the Apostles, therefore [renzeus 
is to be held up as denying that the Scriptures are a rule of 
faith, and as “ reprobating the principle of an individual exami- 
nation” of the written Word of God! : 

One can scarcely altogether repress some feeling of indigna- 
tion at this mode of dealing with ancient authorities, fraught as 
it is with such fearful consequences to theological learning and 
to religion. I should be sorry to say a word that could be con- 
strued as in the slightest degree offensive to Dr. O'Connell, but 
surely if we are to translate the Fathers so carelessly, if we are 
to take their words in the modern significations, which the same 
words have now unfortunately received, but which were wholly 
unknown in the second or third centuries—and above all, if we 
are to garble their testimony by the omission of important pas- 


sages necessary to the right understanding of their meaning— 
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if, I say, we be at liberty to do this, we may easily make the 
Fathers support any heresy; we may make the Bible itself 
teach blasphemy; we may extract from the writings of the 
Archbishop of Dublin testimonies to the infallibility of the Pope, 
and we may make even Dr, O’Connell himself pronounce pane- 
gyrics upon Luther and Calvin. 

Our author next proceeds to adduce the testimony of Clement 
of Alexandria. But I-must reserve the examination of his cita- 
tions from the works of this writer to another opportunity. 

I am, Sir, &c. James H. Topp. 
Trinity College, Dublin, March 20, 1848. 


ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT’S COLLEGE PUPILS. 
NO, VL. 
(Continued from p. 197.) 


THE next account in the Master of Trinity’s book, is that of the 
illustrious brothers, Anthony and Francis Bacon. It is need- 
less to say anything of the interesting nature of such a docu- 
ment, or to preface it by any notice of the well-known men to 
whom it relates. It may, however, be observed, that in one 
place Mr. Montagu (speaking of Francis) says, that after two 
years he quitted the university,* while at another, he says, that 
after three years’ residence in the university his father sent him 
to Paris.t He had before given the date of their matriculation 
as June 10,1573. Some: additional exactness is gained from 
this document, which shows that the Master opened his account 
with them on the 5th of April, 1573, and that both the brothers 
paid for sizings up to Christmas, 1575. 

As to “ terrell” who is associated with them, I suppose him to 
have been Edward Tyrrell, of Asheton, in the county of Essex, 


who afterwards married Elizabeth, the niece of Robert Bacon, a 
cousin of Anthony and Francis. 


5 of aprill 1573 


Antony 


frances bacon 


terrell 
receavyd xxvj! xiij* iiij4 


Jayd gwt for certan stuffe as appearyth by 


* Vol. XVI, Part i, p. x. t Ibid. p. xvi. 
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forhalfa wekescOmon .  . vij* vj* 


3. pare of shoes for antho. . . 
pare for frances. ij 
.2, pare terre]l ij* 44 


brekfasts the .9.ofmay . . 
for anthonie beeing syck . 


more inthe tyme ofhyssyknes v* vj! 
more in his sycknes 

3. pare of shoes. 
bringing a cloke bagg from london 

.2, boes [and arrowes struck 

shoting gloves and a braser* ‘ vj‘ 

there matriculation . vj* 

carrieng bokes from london... xviij? 

arrowes for mrterrill . «+ . 


3. pare of shoes ° iiij* 


two pare of garters . 
lectoratmyd. 
for .2, horsshier goeng to redgrave ‘dayes ix® 
for dressing horsse and horssemeat at my .|, 

northes at redgrave &c trite ij* 

[ Page 106.]} 

vj pare of shoes. . vj® iiij4 
mending a dublet forantho. . vj? 
mending a gowne for terrell . vj‘ 
mending curtans . . vj* 
paperandynck . . . x! 
oyle for francesneck .  . * 
concerve of barberries . + 
aumont mylke viij* 
for other meate when he was syck via % iij* 44 
.2, tables for there studies x* 
cé, and syz. the .29 maii. . iiij' xv* jt 
.2,lodesofcoles . - . ‘ 


16', 175, 114. 


* See before, No. for January, p. 19, 
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3. pare of shoes. viij4 
.2,powndcandell . 
to the potigarie when fraunces was syck ; iij® 
for meate for fraunces beeng syck . 
for breakfasts .6, dayes_ . 
25! 8, 74 ob. 
tutor . : iiij! 
one pare of ij® 
| 2. dosen poyntes. : 
alock for there woodhowse . 
for entring into cOmons . 
one comentarie of tullies orations . xiiij* 
one zenophon gre. and latin . .  xviijs 
onelodeofwood . . . 
19! 9s 94 44', 185, 49, 
if [Page 107.] 
if 46' debent 19!, 6%, 84, 
payd 
tyrrells hosse mending . . 
pounde of candell xij4 
cee breakfasts from the .12. of octob to the .12. 
pare of slippers for anth, . ij® 
stringes foralute . vj‘ 
viij4 


for the cariage of .3. cloke baggs i 
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cadelssticks . : 
mending apparrell . 


bordes for there colehowsse , 
mending a lock 
hermogenes in greke and laten 
a greke gramer for tyrell 
suppers to the .28, of novéb. . 
for a desk in mr fraunces studie 
for the paynted clothes . 
for two mappes : 
for a grene cloth and certaine bords 
for a laten bible for antho. 
breakfasts to the 11 of decemb- 
mending antho. hosse_.. 
making antho. Jerking fit for hym t 
to bygg 
the cariage of a trunk from london 
one pare of shoes for antho, . 
‘one pare forfraunces . . 
‘candells vj powndes 
lector at christemas 
flesch on fridayes and saturdayes 
antonie his syzing .25. September 


frances syz the same tyme 
6!, 115. 84, 
[Page 108.] 
tyrrell syz the same 
commons 


antonie syz, the .23. ‘octob 
dys... 


comons 


antho. syz. the 27, novemb, . 
cOmons . 

griffy thes cdmons and ‘ye 24 opr 
29. maii 


xx} Ap 
ix® 
ij* ob. 
xv* ix® 
ix? 
iij® viij 


d 
d 


viij 


viijt ob. 


x? 


xvij® ob. 


iij® ob. 


x* x4 


vuj* 
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25. septemb.. . - ix* ob. 
27. novemb. . . - 


there lawndres at the nativitie. . 

-2, pare of shoes for anto. 

.2. pare for fraunces ij iiij* 
.6. pownd of candell xvii? 


bromes ._. * iiij* 
i}! 13", 54, in toto 18! 5s. 1¢. 

mr whitaker . xxvj* vig 
anthonies syz the 24, decemb. 4 = 0b. 
comons . xviljé ij? 

fraunces syz the 24, ij* ob. 

vij* 
cémons . -viij. 


more for there : supper to the .24. of decemb. iij® 
xxij' vij iiij. debent xlvij* 4¢ 
payde. 


receaved 
in the tyme of anthonies sycknes for meate 


tothe carier . : xiiij® 
one pare ofshoesforantho. . .  . 
.2. pare for fraunces ij* iiij* 
lining antho. hosse . xij@ 
mending fraunces hosse and dub. x? 


gyvne by anthonie at the christening of mr 
anger hischilde . 


-anthonies syzing the .22. of Janua. . ix. ob. 
fraunces syz.. the of Janus, . ob. 
cémons . 
griffith syz the ‘22, ij* vij* 
cémons . j* ob. 
syzing for the .26.feb... .. .. xj@ 


lector . ij’ 


a standing desk for antho, " studie with fyve 
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acubbertofwaynscot . . if 
for 4, sackes of coles vs 
comonsin lent .6.wekes. . . « iij' 


13', 105. 7%, 


lawndres at the anutiation .  vijs 
3, pare of shoes forantho, ._ 
.2. pare of shoes for fraunces .  . . 
one pare of botes for antho. . 
4. pownde ofcandells . . . xiiij@ 


mendingapparrell . . . xiiij@ 
fraunces in the tyme of sicknes 
to griffith beeing syck . .. vs xd 
fridayes and saturdayes . 


for a breast of mutton and for boyled mutton _ xviij* 
[for clarified wheye (struck out) ‘ j ij*] 


for .2. pownde of. candell vij? 
“ay of mockado to make them sclalions* xx? 
mending there hosse xviij4 
for liningthere hattes . ij® 
forshoesforthem both . . ij® iiij4 
syZ, to easter . xxv* 
griffith syz,.26.martii . iiij, 8¢ 
cémons . «.. » Wom 
syz. the 10, of ‘aprill iiij4 


18 10 ob. 


* I have mentioned this item in the January number, p. 19, and need not 
what I have there said of “sclalions,” As to the material employed for making 
them, we have read in Watton’s account (P. 86 of the MS. Feb, p. 188) that he 
had to pay vijs. viijd. for “slivers of mockadoo,” and in White’s account (P. 90 of 
the MS. Feb. p. 18 9) of “ tuft mockado,” and Paul Kent had a gowne with “ tuft 
mockadoo to face yt.” (P. 92 of MS, Feb. p. 191.) Nares says, “ A staff made in 
imitation of velvet, and sometimes called mock velvet.” He then gives some examples 
in which it is spoken of contemptuously, and adds, “there was also a silk mocado,” 
and quotes a passage from Ford res lng.a “ rich mockado doublet.” He had pre- 
viously said “ Sherwood has , which he renders in French by mocayart, mon- 
carde.” In Boyer’s Dictionary, 1748, I do not find either of these words, but he has 
in the English part, “ Mockadees, subst, (a kind of stuff,) Mf , sorte d ttoffe,” 
and in the French part he describes MM to be “ Espéce d’étoffe de laine,” and 
renders it “ Mockadoes, a kind of The Dict. de Treyoux has moquette, 
“ Etoffe de laine, que se travaille a la ae de velours.” 

All this, however, throws no light on the nature of — mockado,” 
which occurs presently; nor do I know of sodety that does except a passage in 
Dr. Dee’s Diary, edited for the Camden Soci y Mr. Halliwell. in which the 
astrologer notes, “Sep. 10th [1579] ‘my uf naked, and my skyn all 
ae with work like some of tuft tuft mockado w with crosses blew red,” 
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[Page 110.} 


receaved at fraunces coming 


remayning of the last acownt . 


for clarified 


whey . 


layd oute by mr whitaker for there dinners 


and su 


before they went home 


anthonies c6. to the 23 aprill . 
cémons to the same tyme 


fraunces syz to the same _ 


hys cémons 


ge syzing the same tyme 


comons 


antho. syzing the 28, mai 


.2, pare of shoes for anthonie 
.2. pare for fraunces 


there lawndres at myd. 


mr whitaker 


6', 10¢ 


24 Julii fraunces cd. and sy. 
griffethes the same tyme . 
31, Julii fraunces cd. and sy. 


the 


same 


two lodes of coles 


ebmons and syz inthe ool to the 23. Julie 


anthonie 
fraunces . 
there mans 


om, 


5! viij* 
xj! 


payd 


x! 
295 94 ob. 


J 


iij® 

iijs 


x viij¢ 
xj* 


ppers 
+g 
viij* 
ij* v4 
griffith 28. vij* j* ob. 
ij 
e bagg from | xxx’ 
xx? 
i 
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Receavyd the .21. of march 1574... . xx! 


there cOmons 27. march . 
more the 27.ofmarch . . 
.8, of aprill above there cSmons in mutton 

for anthonie, and on fridayes&c. 
the 15 of aprill above ther c6mons . 
22 of aprill above there cOmons 


21*, 74, 
for meat frome the Dolphin whiles Anthonie 


[Page 11l.] 


the potigaries byll as yt appeareth by the 
same by doctor hatchers consta. . 


to the lawndres for frances hys washing 


mydsémer last to mihelmas . 
2. pare of shoes foranthoni. . . 
.2, pare for fraunces 
almon mylk for antonie . 
by carriedg of a cloke bag, with two dub- 
letts and two letters. 


385 


cols basket. 
.14, of may, for flesh on fyech dayes dinner 


and supper. . iij* 
20.ofmay forthesame. . . 
10°, 24, 
10,84 ob, 

for antho 22. of aprill vij® ob. 
comonsthe same time . . « Xij*j* ob. 
fraunces syz. the same vij® vij* ob. 
cémons . xij* ob, 
the same tyme vil 

anthonie for syz. the .27. of may 
hys cémons . 
frances syz. the same tyme vs 
hyscé. . xx* x? 


x? 
Vi 
1 vi 
3 
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viij* 
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syz. the same ‘ iiijs 


165. vii vid ob. 
for cariadge frome london ° 
mending ofanthoniehishat . viij4 


ix! xj* ob. remanet 
x! viij* vj w some I 
have deliveryd to mr 
whitakers. 

[ The account continued on page 13 of the MS.) 


Anthonie octob: .23 


fraunces 1575 

receaved 
above there comons ulti. octob. 
the .7. of novemb above there co. . 
for mutton above there comés the .20. of 

one lode of coales. . ise 
for glacing fraunces chamber windowes : ij’ 
4. pownde ofcandell _. xij? 
2. dosen sylk poyntes for anthonie. 
2 dosen for mr fraunces . 
mending a casement in ther chamber , viij4 
one pare of shoes for antho. . xviij* 
one pare for fraunces 
one pare of pantocles mt pompes for an- 

for fraunces one pare 
one pare of slippers for anthonie . ij* vj? 
anthonies co. being owte of cOmons the .4. | 

ofdecéb. . x® 


there brekefastes the .4, of decéber ij® 
12, pownde of candells . . ij’ 


acandlecase.  . viij4 
for two fridayes and two saterdayes a 
anthonies cd. being owt. of cémons to the 

9, of decéb. ij® viij4 
one pare of bootes for anthonie 
one pare of shoes . . xviij? 

one pair of shoes for 

a dosen of buttons for frances dubblet and | 

setting them on. iiij4 
lector,at christmas . ij 


his syz. the .25. of Septemb. vj* 
frauncesthesame tyme . . . . Vijé iiij4 
griffetsthe same tyme . . . .. xij4 
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Anto syz. 29, of novéb . vj? 

fraunces syz.thesametyme . vj iiij 

hys cé. . . xij* ij? ob. 

[Page 14.] 


Antonie syz the 23. decemb. «Fig vj* xj4 


8!, 58, 24 ob. 

mr whitakers . A [sic] 


9!, 188, 104 ob, 


debeo——10! 13% ob. I have payd 
to D. perne for bokes bowght for my L. 
keeper w*® he bestowed vppon the vni- 
versitie, so all ys quite.* 


The next account is headed merely Herp. I did not there- 
fore venture to assume that he must be the same person as 
“ Jhone Herd” just mentioned before,+ especially as thefe seem 
to have been two scholars named Herd, belonging to the house. 
One in 1573, and the other in 1575. It seems probable that 
they were related to “one Mr. Herd of Lincoln,” from whom 
Sir William Cecil received five or six books “ of the holy Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,” as he informed Archbishop Parker.{ ~It will 
be remembered that the Master of Trinity was Dean of Lincoln. 
Whether they had any connexion with John Herd, one of the 
porters of Henry VIII.,§ I do not know. 


* Archbishop Parker has recorded this gift among the “ Particule, que Canta- 
brigiensis Academiz magistratibus ac ministris conservand@ successive traduntur,” 
which are to be found at the end of his “ Antiquitates.” He says, “ Expedit etiam, 
officioque nostro, qui Cantabrigie studuimus ibique gradus suscepimas, eoram 
memoriam, qui variis donis de Academia hoc anno 1574, bene meriti sunt, ad hono- ' 
—— qui eorum ad hoc animos excitavit, aliorumque exemplum recolere atque 
celebrare. 

Primum itaque D. Nic. Bacon miles, magni Anglie sigilli custos, communi Aca- 
demiw bibliothecee permultos de septem notis liberalibus scientiis Grac. et Latin. 
scriptores donavit, numero C, prout infra commemorantur.”— Edit. Drake, p. xxxviii. 
The list of books 

age 81 of the ebruary Magazine, p. 186, 
. t Strype’s Parker, Vol. I. p. 271, or fol. ed, 137, 
§ Strype, Mem. II. ii. 299, 8vo ed. 
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arrowes . 
syz. the 30. of | may 

receaved of his father in ougust 1572 
sy. 28. aug. . 
syz. 20.novemb. . 

receaved of hys father in aprill 1573 
.  . 

syz the 28.aug. . 

receaved of his father novemb 1573 
syz the 27. novemb. 
syz the 26 feb. : 

receaved of his father toe mya. ‘a° 1574 
syz. 28 maii . 
syz. 23 Julie. . 
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xd 
xij* ob, 
xxxiij® 4¢ 


vij* vj? ob, 


vij® iiij4 
xxxiij* 4¢ 
vij® ij* ob. 
ix viij* 

b 

48 


syz the 27 m ay 
wages at mihe 
leveray . 
syz. the 26 of Aug SS 
an hebrue gra. 
syz.23decemb _—.. 
debet. ix* xj¢ 
syz. 24. march a 
debet, 15* 104 


payd 
wages at and mihel 
liverae . 
z, the 29, septemb. 


expens, xix* 8¢ 
recep. xxiij® iiij¢ 


| belongs to one or other of them. 


vj* ij* ob. 
iij® xj¢ ob. 
44 


“ Sir SUTLYFE and his brother have been already mentioned,* 
and’ jt se&ms probable that the little account which next follows 


* At p. 55 ofthe MS. December Magazine, p. 649. 
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[Page 113.] 
sutlyfe 


syzing .22. June. vij® ix? 

leveray at mihel 1576 . . . xiij* 4¢ 

syz. the 29.septemb,. 
wages for .3. quarters at christmas . xi 


ays. @i.decemb. . .. « 
expens. 
recepta 
[ The rest of the page blank,] 
There was a PETER Lewis, a scholar of the house in 1573, ~ .- 
and I presume that the following account relates to him. 
[Page 114. ] 
lewes 
syz. the last of novemb. . ob, 
receavyd of the coll. . 
syz to the last of feb, viij4 
receavyd of the coll. ‘ iij® iiij4 
one pare of shoes . xiiij4 


syz. the .30. of may gue 
one pare of shoes . xilij4 
receavyd of the coll.atmyd. . . « iiij® iiij* 


makinga gowne . xij* 
making adublet . xx¢ 
making one pare of hosse and me. ~ 
syz .28.aug. . 
receavyd atmihel . . « iiij® iiij¢ 
2.pareofshoes ij v4 
for glasing hys study windoyes v® ix? 
ope pare of ences xvj4 
syz.28 novemb. . iiij® j4 


syz.the.29.maii . «+ ix® vjt ob. 
receaved at easter . iiij* iiij* 
making a dublet lining buttons biibaste &¢ vj’ 

syz. the 28. aug. ‘ vij* 
wages at midsom. . 


4a 
| 

4 
3 


wages at mihel 
liveraie . 


syz the 27. novemb 
wages at christ. . 
syzing the 26.feb. . 
wages at the aniiti . 
syz. 28 maii . 
receaved for his studdie . 
extra co . 
receavyd for hys gowne 
tothe cOmensers.. 

yeliveray . . 


in 1575. 


dixon, 


eyz.the .23, Juli . 
syz.the 26 of march 
wages at easter 
hislawndres . ‘ 
syz. the 27. of may : 
wages at myd. 
one pare of shoes. 
wages at mihel 
liveray . 
syz. tothe .26.ofaug 
an hebru gra. ‘ 
syz.23.decemb . 
wages at christ 
one pare ofshoes . . 
tothe talor . ‘ 


3. 13. 4° ob. receaved 
46° debet 27* 4° ob. 


[Page 115.) 
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vj* 


xxix* 
xiij* iiij4 


Of Dixon I know nothing, except that there appears to have 
been a scholar so called, whose Christian name was Nicholas, 


iij® iiij4 
xiij® iiij4 
xij? 

x* ob. 
iij® 44 
xviij4 
iij® 


an account of ANDREWES. 


On a former page (39 of the MS., Noy. Mag., p. 524) we had 
7 I would not answer for it that 
the following account may not relate to the same 
then thought of suggesting the Christian name (if it be one) of 
Lancelot, but I was deterred by the consideration that, though 


these“accounts have no date, yet they probably relate to a 


riod when the future archbishop’s future chaplain could not 
ome been much more than ten years old, and if at college 


person. 
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at all, not at Trinity but Pembroke. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that in both accounts there is no one item for anything 
but sizings and commons, 


Andrew. 
his cd to the .18. of Aug.  xix® ob. 
syzing to the .22 of June reer 
co. 25, aug. . ‘ vj* ob. 
co. 1. septemb vj? ob. 
cd, 8. septemb. vj* ob. 


syz. the 29. septemb. . . OD. 
6. octo. . . vj? ob, 
158, 74, [read 64,] 
payd 


RicHarRD HuRtston appears to have become scholar in 
1575, and fellow in 1579. 


hurlstone 
syz.the22June . . j* ob, 
wages at myd. and mihel v) viij 


ANTHONY WINGFIELD appears to have become scholar in 
1573, and fellow in 1579. I presume that he was the grandson 
of the knight of both those names who was esquire of the body 
to Henry the Eighth, and who was knighted and placed in 
various offices of trust by his royal master; and that he was 
himself afterwards Sir Anthony Wingfield of Letheringham. 


[Page 116.] 
St Wyngfeld 
forastuddy . . xiiij® 
for a Jerkin, botehosse &c vj* 
and syz,3laug. . . iij' 
payde 
lent hym beeing syek att the ° v 
XXXIII.—April, 1848. 21 
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Witt Epwarps became a scholar, it appears, in the year 


1571. 
St Edwards 

syz. 3. quarters ending .29. aug Xviij® ix? 
receaved liveraatmihel. . .  xiiij® 
wages christ. . iij* 4¢ 
wegeseasterandmyd ¥j* viij* 
syz. the 29. maii_. iij* ij? 

wages at mihel ; iij® iiij 

syz.27.novemb. . iij* iii) 
eysthe .26.feb. . 1ij® iij4 
wages at the anii. iij* 
wages at myd. iij® iiij* 
extra cd. 10. wekes 84 

expen, 45%, 8, recep. 3!, 88, 4¢ 

syz. 23 Julie . iij* ij* 
wages at easter iij* iiij4 
syzing 26. march . .  xviij? ob. 

STEPHEN BEVER became a scholar in the year 1571. 

S' bever 

syz. 28. aug . : ix? 
livera at mihel > xiij* iiij* 
wages christ. . > iij* iiij? 
HE wages easter and myd, . 
syz. 27, feb. . . iij ob. 
uf syz. the .29. maii_ . viij® j4 

syz. the 26.feb. . —_-Wiij® 
wages at the aniiti . iij*® 
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syZ. 28. maii . . vij® iiij4 
ex[ tra cd. q. torn] 10 wekes xj® viij* 
wages at easter ‘ iij* iiij* 
deliveryd vnto hym vij® 
extra. 16. weakes 
[ Page 117.] 
wages at mihel iij* 4¢ 
dixon 

syz, 29, maii . 

a dublet and one pare of hosse x’ j@ 


wages mihel . iij* iiij¢ 


syz. the 27, novemb. Vj* iiij* ob, 
wages at christ. ‘ iij* 


syz.the 26.feb. . 
wagesattheaniiti. . . « _ iij® iiij* 


3!, 184, recepi 3!. vjs. 
his charges goeng home .  fij* 
mending apparell and making a gowne x? 

hurlstone 

syz. the 29. of may ij viij¢ 
syz the 28. aug. . 
receaved for his syz —-viij® viij* 


debet vj® ob. 


debet. 7%. j*. 

syz. 28. maii . 

receaved at myd. . 

[mr Jacsons boy 

his Journey to elie by bote w* my man to 

212 
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hurlstone 
syz. the 23. J ulie iij® ix 
debet 7°. j¢ 


androw 
syzing 23. Julie. : vj* ob. 
payd | 
recep. iiij'. 7%. cap. bever 3', 12* 11¢ ob. 
rema, 14°, 
[Page 118.] 


debeo. a°. 1570. Junii 23, 


law et hamond . 15! 12 

18', 108, 54, 

... . ij! x4 

to mr toy ‘ > xij. 

coll, p.equis . vi iij® ob. 
35! 15, 54 ob. 

siima omniii, debitori. . «  diiij! xxij4 ob. 

[to mr cooke (struck 

to mrcooke ‘ . xx! 

to mr cooke . xx! 

to d. kelk ‘ ‘ . viij! 


debentur mihi, 1570. Junii .23. 


duck > : » 

daltons . . 145 114 ob. 


waddynga. . ‘ . 2438. ob. 
my .l.zouch . 41, 64 


7'. 6%. 64, 
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of wyllm whitgyft . 


of wr sanderson ‘ 


suma 37', 2%, 84, 


sima omnium que mihi debentur et que 


et debeo ultra x" 
rafe kydma. ‘ 20! 
[d. randall (struck through) 


I have oweing vnto me a° 1571. septéb. 30 112! 188 
I do owe att the same tyme. - t& 35! 


[Page 119.] 
1572. feb. 29. 


debita 


tenths for Lincolne . 20! 


280! 


debentur mihi .1572. feb. 29 


for Lincolne dew at candellmias xxix! iij* 4¢ 
at easter for Lincol. -Xxviij! iij* iiij¢ 
for tri. coll. myself mr and pupells wage 


= 


f 


l 


th 
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126! 184 ob. 


mr gowldsborrow for a horsse . ‘ee 
Jhon bell fora horsse 
gybsonofelyew°" Ilenthym. 


I haue oweing vnto me of my puples in this 
boke. 28 aug. 1572 . 


syz. to the .2. of decéb, . 
the SofJunesy, . . + «. 
receavyd of mr pormorte. . . 
ofd.wythes. .. 


wollfr. 


shoes 2 pare and pants. . . . . 
syztothe.2.ofmarch .. 
the’ .2. of June sy. . 
syz. the last of novemb. . 


stable 


shoeing horss. 24, deceb. ; 
shoe horse .§ . =. 
and mendyng saddells 
or a horsse of mr gowldsb. 
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xxx? 


ob. 


iij xiij. vj4 
th inj? 


viij! iiijs 
my |, of comb, xij! xiiij® 


yi 
ij! 
xls 


I! ix? 


[the rest of the page blank, except that more than three inches lower down stands by 
103! 235 
[ Page 120.] 
bullock 


iiij vij ob. 
iiij® 
vj 
xv? 


ii xi? 

ij* 

iiij xiij 4¢ 
4 vj! 
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a bridell . ox sie: 
mendyng a saddell . ‘ ‘ 
receavyd of mr ford for wyvell iij! vj> 
for a saddell and other things . ; . xxs 


the stable a°®. 1572. 


for mendyng of saddells sturrups and 
gyrthes and for shoes the 28. of march. vij® 44 


at grauncester 


for .3. horsse froom the .2. of June 
to the .21. of aug 28° ix? 
for the sadler and smyth 


I have now given you the whole contents of this curious 
volume. If you are not tired of it, I may, perhaps, at some 
future time, trouble you with a few remarks upon it. In the 
meantime, 

I am, &c., 
S. R. Marrianp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, e644 


ON CHURCH PSALMODY. 


Sir,— Perhaps few members of the church of England who have arrived 
at years of (ant have failed to be, at some time or other, struck 
with astonishment at the fact, that, while the rules which provide for 
uniformity in our public worship are for the most part plain, and while 
they carefully guard against the introduction, by individual clergy~ 
men, of prayers or thanksgivings different from those used by all their 
brethren, there should, notwithstanding, be a portion of our common 
worship, in which, so far from any plain rule having been laid down 
to which all alike conform, every clergyman is left to follow the dic- 
tates of his own fancy. The portion of our worship to which allusion 
is here made, is happily no matter of doubt. One such weak point 
only is there. That one such should exist is as remarkable as it is 
objectionable. It seems not easy to understand why the question 
“ What psalms are we to sing to the praise and glory of God?” should 
at this moment be sub judice—if, indeed, it has so far advanced to- 
wards its solution, as to be under the consideration of any arbiter at all 
—any more than the question, “« What prayers are we to offer up?” 
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If the uniformity of public worship is wort h a thought, why areour 
congregations allowed to make use of all sorts of metrical psalms and 
hymns, rather than of all kinds of prayers? Is there, in the nature 
of the case, any cause for this so great discrepancy ? 

Before speaking of the introduction of metrical psalms in our public 
rr 1 would first say a very few words concerning singing in 

eneral, 

That it is most fit for a congregation to praise God by singing is 
denied by none among us. The practice is both natural and ancient. 
We know that Moses and the Israelites sang their praises. We know 
that “the singers” took an important part in the Temple service, 
(ii. Chron, xxxv. 15.) We know that our Lord himself and his 
apostles “ sung an hymn” shortly before he suffered for our sakes. We 
know that St. Paul and Silas “ prayed and sang praises unto God.”* 
We know that St. Paul bids us to “admonish one another in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs ;” and that St. James exhorts, “ Is any 
merry ? let him sing psalms.” We know, also, that a new song re- 
sounds through the courts of heaven, of which the praise of the Re- 
deemer is the theme. It is wholly unnecessary, therefore, to prove 
that Christians should praise God by singing. 

And our own church, fully aware of the excellence of the custom, 
has made no small provision for its observance. The hymn “ Venite 
Exultemus” is to be said or sung. It is curious that the Rubric in the 
morning prayer does not mention the singing of the Psalms of David : 
for the words are, “Then shall follow the psalms,” (as we find the 
direction in both the first and second books of King Edward VI., 
* Then shall follow certain psalms ;”) but in the Rubric in the evening 

rayer, the direction is, “ Then shall be said or sung the psalms.” 

he hymn “ Te Deum,” or the “ Benedicite,” is to be said or sung. 
The “ Benedictus” or “ Jubilate,” arguing from analogy, may be sung, 
though the Rubric does not mention the singing them. The Apostles’ 
Creed, or the Creed of St. Athanasius, is to be sung or said. So also 
is the Litany ; so also is the Nicene Creed ; while the proper time for 
the singing of an anthem is expressly specified. ‘The above remarks 
may be applied, mudatis mutandis, to the order for evening prayer. 

Here, then, we certainly have provision made for the singing of 

lms and hymns in the course of the service; such psalms and 

ymns as have been used in the church from remote antiquity. How, 
then, was metrical psalmody introduced ? 

We find an answer to this inquiry in some remarks made by Mr. 
Hallab, in his Preface to his edition of the “ Psalter or Psalins of David, 
with appropriate tunes.’’ He writes as follows :—* The strong attach- 
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performance amounts, at last, to little more than chanting—a species 
rather of musical elocution than music, beautiful as it may be. As 
religious feeling aud musical knowledge form closer union, there may 
be no difficulty in rendering the practice of chanting more popular 
and more general; but it can never altogether supply the place of 
singing, in which alone the human heart can find adequate expression, 
Let the prose psalm be never so happily allied to music—let the ver- 
 gicle or response be fitted to strains never so reverend or exalted, yet 
without the alliance of music and metre, the song of praise and thanks- 
giving must still be wanting.” 

And this view seems to be fully supported by the account given by 
Dr, Burney, in bis “ General History of Music.” He traces at some 
length the origin and progress of metrical and parochial psalmody, as 
distinct from plain song or chanting. I would offer a few extracts 
from his history. 

“ Singing of this kind, among the reformers and schismatics, seem 
in all ages to have been the favourite mode of addressing the Divinity : 
fur not only the Arians practised it in their processions, but the Albi- 
genses, who may be called the first protestant martyrs, and who, ac- 
cording to ecclesiastical writers, when Simon Montford, their perse- 
cutor, in 1210, had lighted a pile of wood for their destruction, preci- 
-pitated themselves in the flames, to the number of 140, singing 

alms.” 

‘bile then traces the progress of this kind of singing on the Continent, 
showing that the disciples of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, were 
psalm.singers,* and that the prayer-book of the Picards and Bohemian 
brethren, printed with musical notes at Ulm, in 1538, proves “ that 
the melodies used by these sects originated from the chants to which 
the ancient Latin hymns of the Romish church weresumg.” ‘Several 
of the psalms,” he says, “ were translated into English metre during 
the reign of Henry VILI., by Sir Thomas Wyatt, and printed in 1549, 
The Karl of Surrey wrote a sonnet in their praise, and translated 
others himself; but both his version and that of Wyatt are lost.” He 
then quotes Heylin’s History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England, to show that the translations by Sternhold and Hopkins, 
* notwithstanding they were at first only allowed in private devotion, 
were by little and little brought into the church—permitted rather 
than allowed to be sung before and after sermons. .. . . But in some 
tract of time, as the puritan faction grew in strength and confidence, 
they prevailed so far in most places, as to thrust the Te Deum, the 
a og the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis quite out of the 
church,” 

Wheatly considers that metrical psalms first found their way into 
the Liturgy, in order to supply the place of the introit. The first 
prayer-book of King Edward VI. contains, immediately before each 
collect, epistle, and gospel, an introit. This introit, writes Wheatly, 
(ch. v. sect. &,) is “a psalm, which contains something prophetical of 

* Dr. Burney takes occasion hence to show that the opinion maintained by 


Heylin, that “ metrical psalmody was a device first taken up in France by one 
Clement Marot,” is without foundation, - 
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the evangelical history used upon each Sunday and holy-day, or is 
some way or other proper to the day: which, from its being sung or 
said while the priest made his entrance within the rails of the altar, 
was called an inérott.” We find the introit thus provided in King 
Edward’s first book. The first instance will sufficiently serve as an 
example. 


“ The First Sunday in Advent. 
“ Beatus vir. Psalm I. (The Introit.) 
“ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ; 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 
“ And so must every Introit be ended.” 


Then follow the collect, epistle, and gospel for this Sunday. And 
so on other days. On Sundays and holy-days, therefore, as ordered in 
this first book of King Edward, there was a proper introit, or psalm, 
appointed to be sung or said when the priest went within the altar 
rails. But in the second edition of King Edward’s book,”’ to con- 
tinue the extract from Wheatly, “it was laid aside, though ‘the reason 
they had for doing so is not easily assigned. For it is very certain, : 
that the use of introits to begin the communion office was not o 
unexceptionable, but of great antiquity in the church, Durand prov- 
ing that they were taken into divine service before the time of St, 
Jerome. And it is plain that they would still have been very useful, 
since the want of them is forced to be supplied by the singing of anthems 
in cathedrals, and part of a psalm in metre in parish churches. And 
therefore, I cannot but think it would have been much more decent 
for us to have been guided by the church what psalms to have used 
in that intermediate time, than to stand to the direction of every illite- 
rate parish clerk, who too often has neither judgment to choose a 
psalm proper to the occasion nor skill to sing it so as to assist de- 
votion.’ 

We seem in our own day to be only so far better off in this matter 
than our fathers were at the time at which Wheatly wrote, that we do 
not altogether “ stand to the direction of illiterate parish clerks.” His 
remarks have been here quoted, in order to show, that in his opinion 
the introduction of metrical psalms in all probability arose from the 
disuse of theintroit. 

_It would seem to me not so correct to say, that metrical psalms 
were introduced because the introit was dropped, as to say that the 
introit was dropped, because, about the time of the publication of 
King Edward's first book, or shortly before, Englishmen took to the 
writing of metrical psalms, and choosing to adopt them as a part of the 
public service of the church, discontinued the use of introits. For the 
first prayer-book of King Edward bears date a.v. 1549. The Act of 
Parliament which was passed for the use of it bears date a.v. 1548, and 

_* igtthis act there exists a proviso, concerning which we may cite a pas- 
sage from Strype. 

He writes thus (Memorials, Vol. IL. Part I +): : “ Let me, moreover, 
take notice of a proviso in this act, concerning singing of s in 
public, used then customarily, and probably some good while before 
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this, by the gospellers, according as the reformed in other countries 
were wont to do; yet without authority. This practice was now 
authorized by virtue of the said prontso, which ran in this tenour : § Pro- 
yided, also, that it shall be lawful for all men, as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other places, to use openly any psalm or prayer, 
taken out of the Bible, at any due time, not letting thereby the service, 
or any part thereof, mentioned in the said book.’ From hence it is,” 
continues Strype, “ that the title-page of our present books, the hymns 
and psalms in metre, carries these words: ‘ Set forth and allowed to be 
sung in all churches of all the ay a together, before and after morn- 
ing and evening prayer, and also before and after sermons, and more- 
over, in private houses, for their godly solace and comfort.’ As for 
the psalms or hymns thus allowed, they seem to be those that are yet 
set before and after our present singing-psalms, done by Dr. Cox, W.. 
Whittingham, Robert Wisdom, eminent divines in those times, and 
others—and some of David’s Psalms, done by Sternhold, Hopkins, and 
others.”* So far Strype. | 

The act, therefore, allowing “any psalm or prayer taken out of the 
Bible” to be “used” in churches, was passed in 1548, The first 
Prayer-book of King Edward containing introtts, was published in 
1549 ; and the second, omitting introits, in 1552: by which time it is 
reasonable to suppose, that metrical. psalms had become more popular, 
as they had become more abundant, How far it was the intention of 
those who passed the act, from which an extract has been quoted, to 
open so very wide a door, as it appears they have been supposed to do, 
seems somewhat questionable. Even supposing that they intended to 
make provision for the use of Sternhold’s Psalms, or some of them; 
and allowing that any provision made for the siggigg ef them, might 
in after days be interpreted so as to embrace the version by Tate and 
Brady ; and even further granting, in the utmost spirit of concession, 
that any metrical version of the Psalms of David may be considered 
as included in the general description of “psalms taken out of the 
Bible ;” yet it by no means appears that there is any authority what- 
ever for the innumerable hymns which are used in so many of our 
churches and chapels, simply at the discretion of the minister for the 
time being. Any clergyman seems to consider himself perfectly justi- 
fied in dispensing, at any moment’s notice, with the selection of psalms 
which his predecessor has used, and in introducing to his congrega- 
tion, and causing to be used by them, a set of psalms and hymns, 
thoroughly new to them, the doctrinal views set forth in which may 
appear to them unlike those which they had generally heard pro- 
pounded. 

And it seems to me that our church thus loses in a great measure 


* The first edition of Sternhold’s Psalms was printed in 1549. They were re- 
printed in 1552 or 1553. “The entire version of the Psalter,” says Dr. Barney, 
“ was not published till 1562, when it was tacked for the first time to the Common 
Prayer, under the following title : ‘ The whole book of Psalmes collected into Eng- 
lish Metre by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, conferred with the Ebrue, wi 
apt notes to sing them withal.’” Sternhold was groom of the robes to Henry VIIL, 
and afterwards groom of the bedchamber to Edward VI. | 
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the advantage which she enjoys in the possession of that form of sound 

words contained in the Liturgy. Whatever the private opinions of 
individual ministers may be ; however widely they may differ, on one 

side or the other, from the doctrines which are embodied in the 

Liturgy ; however some among them may appear, in their own teach- 

ing, to fail in the true and sound exposition of those doctrines; yet so 

long as they are all agreed in the use of one and the same Liturgy, 

we feel, and feel rightly, that there is secured to all her members a 

guarantee of immense importance for the upholding of sound church 

doctrine : and the advantage of the possession of such a Liturgy is 
not simply that a provision is thus made for the inculcation of sound 

doctrine—of course, this is our greatest advantage—doubtless, other 
advantages are comparatively unimportant. But they are only com- 
paratively so, not abstractedly. It must appear to any who at all 
appreciates our Liturgy, as really wonderful that the language should 
have been selected as it has been—that theve is to be found in the 
prayers such an union of reverence and affection—that all strained 
expressions, whether of sorrow or of joy, are so carefully excluded— 
that almost every worshipper, be his station in life high or low, be he 
rich or poor, educated or uneducated, does there find, if only he bring 
with him a devout mind, expressions so exactly calculated to meet his 
own feelings. This might be proved by many examples. It is not, 
however, my present purpose to dwell at length on this subject. I 
have only touched upon it for the sake of bringing out into strong re- 
lief the contrast which 1 am compelled to notice between the provision 
so fully made for the fit expression of feeling in our church’s public 
prayers, and the absence of such provision in our public psalmody. 
Few men can have often worshipped with congregations who use 
miscellaneous collections of hymns, without at times feeling themselves 
called upon to join in the expression of feelings which are not their 
own; without being sensible of a great difference between the terms 
in which their desires or their thanksgivings are expressed in the 
Liturgy and those in which they are supposed to be expressed in 
hymns ; and surely this is a great evil, Surely, if uniformity in public 
worship is as much to be desired as we profess to consider it to be, 
it is much to be regretted that we possess no standard psalmody ; that 
there exists no one collection of psalms and hymns, as authoritatively 
provided for the use of our congregations as are our prayers and 
thanksgivings, 

Mr. Hullah states, in his preface to the Psalter, from which I have 
already made an extract, that there exist no fewer than thirty com- 
plete versions of the Psalms of David; and in a note he further states, 
that “eight of these have at different times been ‘ allowed to be sung 
in churches’—that by Sternhold and Hopkins, generally distinguished 
as the Old Version ; that by Archbishop Parker, printed but never pub- 

“lished; the posthumous version of King James I. (A.p. 1631;) two 
versions—one during the Rebellion, by Francis Rouse, (1641,) another 
during the Protectorate, by William Barton, (1654 ;) in 1696, the New 
Version of Brady and Tate; and one by Sir Richard Blackmore, in 
}721.” But whether it be correct or not, to state positively that these 
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eight versions have at various times been allowed to be sung in 
churches, one thing is quite certain—namely, that both psalms and 
hymns have long been published for the use of congregations, and are 
used by them, without the least consideration on the part of those who 
supply, or those who use them, whether there is any authority for 
their use. It may be true that in most existing metrical versions of 
the Psalms of David, very many are taken from the New Version, and 
some few from the Old; but it is quite as certain that there are other 
versions of many psalms which are taken from neither ; and that of the 
mass of hymns which are used in our public worship, it may be said 
generally, but most truly, that they are without any authority at all. 
They do not profess to have any authority, and no one seems to de- 
siderate it. 

Now, as this appears to me to be, as I have said, a decided evil— 
as there seems to be, d priori, no better reason for the promiscuous use 
by a congregation in communion with the Church of England, of all 
sorts of hymns,* than for the use of all kinds of prayers, as I firmly 
believe, that our church does lose by this irregularity much of the ad- 
vantage resulting from the use of one Liturgy ; I am anxious to make 
a few practical remarks, which may possibly be of use in directing the 
thoughts of some men to the need in which we stand of some amend- 
ment in this particular. 

First, then, as to metrical psalms. What one collection of psalms 
could we desire to see invested with such proper authority, that it only 
should be used in public worship ? 

Here, however, a difficulty meets me in limine, which, if it be not 
removed, will infallibly render any suggestions that one may make, 
useless in the opinion of any who feel the difficulty. It is a radical 
objection, being nothing less than this—“ It is *hof*fitting that a Chris- 
tian congregation should sing the Psalms of David.” I know not 
whether this objection bas suggested itself to the minds of many men, 
but I do know that it was made by no less a man than Coleridge, who 
expresses himself as follows in his Table Talk :— 

“1 exceedingly regret that our church pays so little attention to the 
subject of congregational singing. See how it is. In that particular 
part of public worship, in which, more than all the rest, the common 
people might and ought to join,—which, by its association with music, 
is meant to give a fitting vent and expression to the emotions,—in that 
part we all sing as Jews, or at best, as mere men in the abstract with- 
out a Saviour. You know my veneration for the Book of Psalms, or 
most of it; but, with some half dozen exceptions, the Psalms are surely 
not adequate vehicles of Christian thanksgiving and joy. Upon this 
deficiency in our service Wesley and Whitfield seized ; and you know 
it is the hearty congregational singing of Christian hymns which kee 
the humble Methodists together. Luther did as much for the Refor- 
mation by his hymns as by his translation of the Bible. In Germany, 
the hymns are known by heart by every peasant. ‘They admire, they 


* In a suburban parish, not very large, there is a parish church, a chapel of 


ease, a district church, and a proprietary chapel, At these, three different selections 
of psalms and hymns are in use. 
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argue from the hymns; and every soul in the church praises God like 
a Christian, with words which are natural, and yet sacred to his mind, 
No doubt, this defect in our service proceeded from the dread which 
the English reformers had of being charged with introducing into the 
worship of God anything but the text of Scripture.” 

And the same objection is urged by a writer in the Quarterly Review 
(March 1841): “The Church of England, as such, has left this most 
important part of divine worship to be performed in the licensed strains 
of Sternhold or Tate, or according to the caprice of individual clergy- 
men. We cannot be wrong in saying that this is a flagrant abdication 
of duty. Not to insist that a very small portion of the Hebrew Psalter 
can possibly be an adequate or even fit exponent of the emotions of a 
Christian congregation, what will be said in respect of the great facts 
and doctrines of Christianity ? Where is the church’s hymn for the 
Nativity—for the Crucifixion—the Resurrection—the Ascension—the 
Descent of the Spirit? Is it not a strange thing to a reflective mind 
to enter a church full of Christians on Easter Day, and to hear some 
few of them only singing at all, and those few singing the balderdash 
version in bad English of a Jewish psalm, having no more reference to 
the resurrection of our Saviour than to the captivity of Jerusalem ?’’ 

Now this objection, put prominently forward, as in the above ex- 
tracts it is, appears to proceed on an utterly untenable supposition. 
We may fairly ask, if it is really so abhorrent to the feelings which 
ought to find a place in the mind of every Christian, to sing (as Cole- 
ridge writes) “as Jews, or at the best, as mere men in the abstract 
without a Saviour,”—in other words, to sing a version of the Psalms of 
David—can it be right to read those psalms in our public worship ? 
If it be impossible to sing the Psalms of David, without leaving the 
vantage ground, on which as Christians we stand, and so far reducing 
ourselves to the condition of unredeemed men, is it not impossible to 
read the same psalms without suffering a similar disadvantage ? 
Surely, the objection, if it be valid, proves far too much, Surely, 
it proves that the Psalms of David ought not to be allowed to find a 
place in the worship of a Christian congregation, If, as the writer in 
the Quarterly Review, quoted above, contends, psalms ought not to be 
sung on Easter day, “ having no more reference to the resurrection of 
our Saviour than to the captivity of Jerusalem”—in which statement he 
is grievously wrong—clearly, by the same argument, psalms so inade- 
quate to the expression of the feelings of Christians ought not to be 
read on Easter Day. Of course, I cannot say how far either of the 
writers quoted above might have been prepared to follow out their 
own remarks to what appears to me to be a necessary inference from 
them. My conclusion, | contend, may be exhibited as logically fol- 
lowing from the premises. Only I should take leave to deny the 
premises. No doubt it is perfectly true that a Jew may use the Psalms 
“Of David “as a mere man in the abstract without a Saviour.” Of 
course, we know very well that thousands of Jews do at this moment 
so use them, They do not believe that the Messiah has come and has 
suffered, and therefore they do not trust in Him, in whom we trust, as 
their Redeemer. But we, who believe the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
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tament, who see in them plainly unfolded to us the realization of the 
types, and the accomplishment of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, by no means descend to their level, when we read those pro- 

hecies. Surely, a Christian, reading or singing the 2nd, 22nd, 40th, 
89th, or 110th Psalms—to name no others—feels utterly unlike a Jew 
using the same psalms. The one may believe that he is reading a pro- 

hecy of the Messiah, who is yet to come, or he may believe that much 
of what he reads is fulfilled in the history of his own people, and has 
no direct reference to the Messiah. The other sees in the words 
which he reads, the wonderful foreknowledge of God ; he believes that 
the prophecies which he studies have been surely fulfilled in the per- 
son of Him who has been revealed as * a light to lighten the Gentiles ;” 
and while he is able thus firmly and undoubtingly to believe, the re- 
ligion which he professes receives one of its strongest proofs. 

Mr. Coleridge can hardly have read Bishop Horne’s Introduction to 
his Commentary on the Psalms, or, if he had read it, he wholly dif- 
fered from his views, After making many most pertinent remarks on 
this subject in his Introduction, (the whole of which I would most 
strongly recommend to any one who feels with Mr. Coleridge,) the 
Bishop observes: ‘* Upon the same principle, it is easily seen that the 
objections which may seem to lie against Jewish services, in Christian 
congregations, cease at once. ‘Thus it may be said, are we concerned 
with the affairs of David or of Israel? Have we anything to do with 
the ark and the temple? ‘They are no more. Are we to go up to 
Jerusalem, and to worship on Sion? They are desolate and trodden 
under foot by the Turks. Are we to sacrifice young bullocks accord- 
ing to the law? The law is abolished, never to be observed again. 
Do we pray for victory over Moab, Edom, and Philistia, or for de- 
liverance from Babylon? There are no such rfati6ns, no such places 
in the world, What, then, do we mean, when taking such expres- 
sions into our mouths, we utter them in our own persons, as parts of 
our devotions before God? Assuredly we must mean a spiritual Jeru- 
salem and Sion, a spiritual ark and temple, a spiritual law, spiritual 
sacrifices, and spiritual victories over spiritual enemies; all described 
under the old names which are still retained, though “ old things are 
passed away, and all things are become new.”’ By substituting Mes- 
siah for David, the Gospel for the law, the church Christian for that 
of Israel, and the enemies of the one for those of the other, the psalms 
are made our own. Nay, they are with more fulness and propriety ap- 
plied now to the substance than they were of old to ‘ the shadow of good 
things yet to come.’ And therefore, ever since the commencement of 
the Christian era, the church hath chosen to celebrate the Gospel mys- 
teries in the words of these ancient hymns, rather than to compose, for 
that purpose, new ones of her own.” 

I cannot but think that a more full answer to the argument of Mr. 
Coleridge, and the other remarks quoted above, could hardly be given, 
than is afforded by these words of Bishop Horne. Indeed, if Mr. 
Coleridge’s argument were sound, it would be unintelligible that the 
early Christians should have made so constant a use as they did of the 
Psalms of David, It would be remarkable, nay, it is incredible, that 
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they who met together to “ sing hymns to Christ as God,” should also 
have chosen to sing as “ mere men in the abstract without a Saviour,” 
St. Augustine gives, as a rule for the interpretation of the Psalms of 
David—* You will hardly find a word in the Psalms, but it is spoken 
in the name of Christ and the church, either both jointly, or of one of 
the two singly ; and if of the church, then of each one amongst us,""* 
(St. Aug. Enarr, in Psalm: 59. § 1.) And surely it would be very 
wrong to argue, that because a Jew is unable to extract such a mean- 
ing from any psalm, therefore a Christian may not discover it in 
many. It may, perhaps, be worth while to notice, that in both of the 
extracts which have caused these remarks as to the propriety with 
which the Psalms of David may be used by a congregation of Chris- 
tian worshippers, the subject is alluded to as though thanksgiving only 
were at any time the fit burden of a psalm or hymn. This is pro- 
bably not a very general opinion. ‘The mass of hymns, which one 
finds, does not make it appear to be so; and it certainly seems to be 
erroneous, Joy is clearly by no means the burden of all secular songs: 
plaintive words are in them hardly less common than words of joy— 
plaintive airs, hardly less common than jocund strains; and I know 
not why in sacred things the same rule should not obtain. 

Having thus endeavoured to meet an objection, which, if it were 
just, would render unnecessary the consideration, what metrical version 
of the Psalms it might be well to invest with authority—for it would 
dispense with all alike—let me proceed to make some few remarks on 
this subject. 1 wish it to be observed that I speak at present only of 
versions of the Psalms of David, not of hymns, I fully believe, then, 
that very many versions of different psalms have been printed, and 
are now in use, without any real necessity, not superior to many which 
are to be found in what is commonly called the New Version. 

I fear that we cannot say much in favour of the poetry of the Old 
Version. Poor Sternhold has been considerably abused, even many 
years since. Quaint old Fuller says of him that he was “ one of those 
who translated the Psalms into English metre, being then accounted 
an excellent poet: though he who wore bayes then, deserves not inie 
now,” (Church History, Vol. 1., Book V.) Dr. Burney says that the 
version of Sternhold, Hopkins, and others, ‘though now it appears 
bald, coarse, and despicable, was then’’ (at the time of its first publica- 
tion) ‘ equally refined with the taste of the most polite courtiers and 
polished scholars of the nation ;’’ and he goes so far as to call “ the 
verse of these translators a disgrace to our literature and religion.” We 
ought, however, in common justice, to remember not merely that the 
work which these men undertook was confessedly, from the nature of 
the case, a work of much difficulty; so difficult, that Mr. Keble, no 
mean authority, expresses his conviction that it is, “ strictly speaking, 
impossible’’—but we must further bear in mind that the authors of the 
Old Version (and, indeed, those also of the New) did really attempt to 
do what many other men, who have given their own metrical versions 
of separate psalms, have seldom attempted. They really endeavoured 
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* Quoted in the Preface to Mr. Keble’s Psalter. 
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to “translate” the Psalms. They did not omit certain thoughts and 
certain phrases, because they found it difficult to express their sense. 
They set to work, as the Romans of old were wont to do in making a 
road: they passed over steep hills, and through rugged dales, and did 
the best they could. And Sternhold and his allies so far sueceeded in 
this part of their task—-the translation of thoughts from prose into metre 
without damage to the sense,—that Bishop Horsley recommended 
such persons as wished to arrive at the true sense of the Psalms of 
David, to study their version of them, Before any man hastily blames 
the cradities even of Sternhold and Hopkins, | could wish him to try 
hisown hand at the work in which they, so far at least, sneceeded, 
We ought to bear these things in mind, and -also to remember that 
they did not write for the year 1848; and if it be true, as Dr. Burney 
allows, that their version appeared to the men of their own day, 
“equally refined with the taste of the most polished scholars,’ we are ° 
to blame for not having more decidedly improved upon it; not they, 
who é& oxuréwy Urddnpa. We most cer- 
tainly ought to consider the time at which, and the persons for whom 
they wrote, before we hold <p our hands in favour of Fuller's motion, 
and refuse to vote them a crown of ivy. I do not, however, mean to 
recommend any culling from their version, Perhaps there are not 
many psalms in it, save the hundredth, which we can feel much plea- 
sure In singing, 

Before quite dismissing the subject on which I am writing, that of 
the Old Version of the Psalms, i may observe, in justice to Sternhold 
and his allies, that Milton, who not only “at the time at which he 
wrote was accounted an excellent poet,’’ seems to have felt no small 
difficulty in “ translating’ the Psalms of David. « « 

Take, for instance, Psalm 81 :— 

“1. To God our strength sing loud and clear, 
Sing loud to God our King ; 


To Jacob’s God that all may hear 
Loud acelamations ring. 


7. When trouble did thee sore assail, 
On me then didst thon call; 
And | to free thee did not fail, 
And led thee out of thrall.” 


Or again, Psalm 85:— 


“1. Thy land to favour graciously 
Thou hast not, Lord, been slack ; 
Thou hast from hard captivity 
Returned Jacob back. 


‘2. The iniquity thou didst forgive 
That wrought thy people woe: 
And all their sin, that did thee grieve, 
Hast hid where none shall know.” 


I cannot avoid thinking that any one violently disposed to abuse 
the “Old Version” will feel himself less savage towards its authors 
after reading through the metrical psalms that Milton has left. Te 
hay feel more disposed than he was before, to allow that there may 
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be in the work difficulties which he has not noticed ; or at least he will 
grant, that mediocrity, to say no more, is not inconsistent, in this de- 
partment, with real poetic power. 

With regard to the New Version, I firmly believe that there are 
many psalms in it which may well find a place in any new selection. 
Or, if very many whole psalms may not be decidedly recommended, 
verses by no means despicable may be chosen from a large number, 
I may mention as instances of psalms, which, as I think, may well be 
used, either wholly or in part, (and it will be observed that I take these 
without very careful selection, )—the first six, the 8th, 9th, 11th, 13th, 
15th, 16th, 19th, 2ist, 23rd, 24th, 4st, 42nd, 45th, 5) st. In fact, there is 
no lack of psalms in the New Version, certain verses from which may 
well appear in any new selection, It is quite true that Brady and 
Tate wrote before the promulgation of Pope’s canon concerning those 
“feeble expletives” which “their aid do join,” and not very seldom 
violate it. But, though such expressions may without much difficulty 
be avoided in making any selection of verses from their. psalms, yet 
few men, I suppose, will feel their poetical taste grievously offended 
by being required to sing such lines as— 


“ Like some fair tree, which, fed by streams, 
With timely fruit does bend.” 


I have already said that I think the New Version of the Psalms has 
often been altered without sufficient reason. May I be allowed to 
adduce one or two instances? In a selection of psalms and hymns 

ublished, eleven years since, in London, and now frequently met 
with, we find two verses in the third Psalm thus “ translated :”’ 
“TI laid me down and slept: Thy hand 
Preserv'd me through the night : 


I woke again when thy command 
Restor’d the morning light. 


I will not fear ten thousand foes, 
They cannot injure me; 

Salvation still shail compass those 
Who put their trust in Thee.” 


Here the last couplet is the version of the last verse of the psalm, 


one verse being passed over, sub silentio. Is this version better than 
that of Brady and Tate ? 


" — by Him IT laid me down, 
y sweet re to take; 
For through Him securely sleep, 
Through Him in safety wake. 


No force nor fury of my foes 
My courage shall confound, 
Were they as many hosts as men 
That have beset me round.” 


Again, in the selection alluded to, we find in Psalm 15, the following 
“translation” :— 
“The man who walks in pious ways 
And works with righteous hands; 
Who trusts his Maker's promises, 
And follows His commands, 
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This is the man, who, rais’d from death, 
Shall reach that high abode, 

Where all the spirits of the just 
Are perfect with their God.” 


Which in the “ New Version” runs thus— 


“Tis he, whose every though? and deed 
By rules of virtue moves, 
Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves: 


The man, who by this steady course 
Has happiness insur’d, 

When earth’s foundations shake, shall stand 
By Providence secur’d.” 


In the last verse of this last passage, a decided liberty is taken, in 
the first of the two versions, with the original words, “ Whoso doeth 
these things shall never fall”—a libegy which the result appears to us 
not to justify. 

1 might without difficulty multiply instances of this kind; but I am 
unwilling so to swell this letter to an undue length. Iam sure that 
any man who will give himself the trouble of comparing the * New 
Version” with many a newer one, will feel that editors have been un- 
necessarily fastidious, and have not seldom failed to improve on the 
version which they seem to have despised. I have no doubt that a 
judicious choice of verses may well be made from the work of Brad 

a and Tate; while Mr. Keble’s version—to mention no other—may be 
most serviceably employed. 
With regard to hymns, the irregularity prevailiag im popular collec- 
tions of them is still greater than in those of psalms; because there is 
not even so standard an authority for them as is afforded by the New 
Version of the Psalms, But that a tolerably good selection of hymns, 
well adapted to general congregational use, may easily be made by 
any one of common reading who is willing to turn his attention to the 
subject, I feel no doubt. ‘The works of Bishop Ken, Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Cowper, Bishop Heber, Mr. Keble, and many other writers, might well 
be made to contribute to one authorized collection of hymns. Unfor- 
tunately, as we have high authority for saying that a good metrical 
version of the Psalms of David is, “ strictly speaking, impossible,” so 
are we not without good authority for believing that religious hymns 
“cannot often please.’? Dr. Johnson thus expresses his opinion on this 
subject, in his Life of Waller :— 
“It has been the frequent complaint of good men, that verse has 
been too little applied to the purposes of worship, and many attempts 
(sic) have been made to animate devotion by pious poetry. ‘That 
they have very seldom attained their end is sufficiently known, and it 
ay not be improper to inquire why they have miscarried, Let no 
pious ear be offended, if I advance, in opposition to many authorities, 
that poetical devotion cannot often please. The doctrines of religion 
may indeed be defended in a didactic poem; and he who has the 
happy power of arguing in verse will not lose it because his subject 
is sacred, A poet may describe the beauty and grandeur of nature, 
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the flowers of the spring, and the harvests of the autumn, the vicissi- 
tudes of the tides and the revolutions of the sky, and praise the Maker 
for his works, in lines which no reader shall lay aside. The subject 
of the disputation i is not piety, but the motives to piety; that of the 
description is not God, but the works of God, Contemplative piety, 
or the intercourse between God and the human soul, cannot be poeti- 
cal, Man admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead 
the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher state than poetry 
can confer, ... . From poetry the reader justly expects, and from 
good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of his comprehension and 
elevation of his fancy : but this is rarely to be hoped by Christians from 
metrical devotion, NWWhatever is great, desirable, or tremendous, is 
comprised in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot 
be exalted. Infinity cannot be amplified. Perfection cannot be im- 
proved.”’ 

This opinion is strongly stated. ‘There is, doubtless, much truth in 
it, and fewer religious poems would have been written, had poets be- 
lieved what Dr, Johnson thus alleges. While, however, it would .be 
difficult, if not impossible, to select a large number of hymns above 
criticism, a selection might certainly be made very superior to any one 
in existence. In any new selection, whether of psalms or of hymns, 
it would be desirable to choose verses bearing on the subject of some 
of the church services. ‘This is not a very difficult task, and might 
be well done. 

I would make one more remark before [ conclude. Some writers 
have expressed an opinion that our congregations sing so little, because 
the psalms and hymns selected are not, as it were, worth singing. We 
should be more ready to believe this, if we heard them respond as they 
ought in the Liturgical service, which is certainly worthy of the small 
pains requisite, in order to make our church service what it ought to 
he, and was always meant to be, Common Prayer. It is very lament- 
able to observe the sad carelessness of churchmen in this matter, ‘Too 
many never open their mouths from the time of their entering church 
to the time of their departure. ‘Too many who do, are all but in- 
audible, And T believe, that what is mainly needed, in order to make 
congregational singing what it ought to be, is not a better selection of 
psaliag and hymns, but a proper appreciation on the part of every 
Worshipper of the service in which he is engaged. Men and women 
who sing very well in private often are silent in church, And why ? 
Not because the psalms are not far more worthy of the exertion of 
their voices than hundreds of songs which have cost them much 
trouble, but because they do not practically believe that it is their 
duty to sing to the glory of God, Dr. Burney advocates an opinion 
to which 1 cannot subscribe, He thinks that the whole congregation 
ought not to join in the singing; but that, as in the Temple worship, 
there were singing men and singing women, even soin our own church 
service, only those who are properly inatructed in the art of singing 
should be heard. If one thing is more disagreeable to one's fee lings 
in this matter than another, it is to see a gallery front filled with well- 
dressed gentlemen and ladies, who are to be listened to by the whole 
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cougregation, but on no account interrupted by their discordant strains. 
Little as one generally likes to hear a bevy of Sunday-school boys and 
girls shouting out the psalm at the top of their voices, one would 
prefer even this to the “ singing-men” system in our ordinary con- 
gregatious. 

i cannot avoid believing that all our service, whether it be prayer 
or praise, whether it be prose or verse, ought to be joined in at proper 
times by all present. Ou this account, | hail the attempts now so 
largely made, and LI believe s9 successfully, to spread among the mass 
of our people the knowledge of music as an art, and to encourage them 
not to be afraid of the sound of their own voices, 1 believe Mr. Hul- 
lah to be engaged in a very useful work, and to deserve gratitude for 
his untiring exertions; and | trust that the time is not distant when 
we may as a people show, by a really united service, that we under-. 
stand and appreciate the great privilege which members of our charch 
enjoy in being invited to join heartily in our service, Only, let us 
have some guarantee for real uniformity in the whole of such serviee, 
As we have uniformity in our prayers and our thanksgivings, so let us 
have one uniform psalmody. Lb would venture to commend this work 
to the careful attention of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 1 believe that so many members cf our charch, both clergy- 
men and laymen, are desirous to see it done, that a good selection of 
psalms and hymus, published under their auspices, even if it enjoyed 
no church authority, would soon be generally used, Not that this is 
what we need. We have had quite enough versions published with- 
out proper authority, the result of which is our present want of uani- 
furmity, Let us, then, have one good selection, carefully made, and 
invested with full church authority. Nothing fess¥ as it appears to 
ine, will at all meet our wants, 

I am, Sir, &e. 
I’revERICK POYNDER, 

Charterhouse, March, 1848. 


ON THE EUPHRATES OF THE APOCALYPSE, 


Sin,—The principles applied to the interpretation of the Kuphrates of 
the Apocalypse appear to me perlectly inexplicable. Had we only 
met with the terms Babylon and Kuphrates in one and the same 
book, I think that we should have found ourselves irresistibly deter- 
mived to explain both terms on the same principles. Had we under- 
stood literally the term Babylon, we should have taken the Euphrates 
for the literal river of that uame. Had we taken Babylon as the ex- 
pression for some city, or some system on the field of Christendom, we 
should then, I think, have felt ourselves obliged to understand, by the 
Kuphrates, not merely something different from the literal Huphrates, 
but precisely something standing in a similar relation to the Babylon 
of the Apocalypse to that in which the river, or that of which the 
river was the metaphorical expression, stood to Babylon of old. ‘To 
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take the Euphrates literally, while Babylon is taken figuratively, seems 
an inconsistency too gross to require to be more than noticed. Nor 
do I think (even supposing that we had not any further light to guide 
us on the subject) that it would be much less inconsistent to take the 
Euphrates of the Apocalypse as a symbolical expression for “ the Kin 

of (the territorial) Assyria’ (the Turkish population) and “all his 
glory,” while the Babylon of the Apocalypse was adimitted to stand in 
no kind of territorial relation to the Babylon of old. ‘The information, 
however, which we have upon the point, does not stop here. We are 
informed, Rev. xvi., that “the great river Euphrates is dried up, that 
the way of the Kings of the East (the antitypical Cyrus and Cambyses) 
should be prepared.”’ ‘The relation between the Apocalyptic Euphrates 
and the Apocalyptic Babylon is thus distinctly declared,—it is, at 
least, significantly indicated. We are to see, it seems, in the Ku- 
phrates, certain symbolical “waters,” the drying up of which is to 
make way for the destruction of the mystic Babylon, as the drying up 
of a stream of the literal Euphrates “ prepared the way for the Kings 
of the East,” enabling them to penetrate into the literal Babylon, when 
Cyrus took it. So far the signification of the Apocalyptic Kuphrates 
appears certain and determinate. ‘That the language refers us back to 
the method in which the Persians, in the providence of God, effected 
the capture of the literal Babylon, who will be bold enough to ques- 
tion? And what is the inference, if it is admitted that it does so? 
Shall we say, (as M. N. D. appears to be disposed to do, in the case 
of the circumstances connected with the drought in Samaria in the 
reign of Ahab,) that the capture of Babylon of old by the Kings from 


- the Kast, and all the circumstances of it, is to come over again? Shall 


we say that the drying up of the literal Euphrates, “that the way of 
the (literal) Kings from the East might be prepared,” in the case of 
Babylon of old, was not so much a ¢ype, as an example, of what again 
is to take place? Is this the force of the allusions which abound in the 
Apocalypse, and of which “the drying up of the Euphrates, that the 
way of the Kings of the East might be prepared,” is only one ex- 
ample out of many? If itis, we must carry the principle of literal 
interpretation much farther than even Dr. Todd, Mr. Burgh, or Mr, 
Tyso, have yet thought of carrying it. If it is not—if language pal- 
pably,allusive is admitted to be figurative—admitted to be language in 
which the type is used as a symbolical expression for the person or 
thing typified, then it follows that both the Babylon and Euphrates of 
the Apocalypse are to be considered to be mystical ; and can there be 
a question in this case, but that the Euphrates, instead of being, in the 
Apocalypse, an expression for “the King of (the territorial) Assyria 
and all his glory,” is an expression, on the contrary, for those * people 
and multitudes, and nations, and tongues,” which constitute “ the many 
waters,’ Rev. xvii. 1—15, on which the Babylon of the Apoca- 


“lypse is declared to “sit”? Hence, then, the Euphrates of the Apoca- 


lypse, according to the general and abstract import of the symbol. 
The “people, and multitudes, and nations, and languages,” actually 
intended, can be determined only as we are in circumstances to deter- 
mine what is signified by Babylon. All that would seem certain on 
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the face of the prediction is, that the Euphrates of the Apocalypse is 
an expression for the population and forces of the mystic Babylon, as 
the Euphrates of Isaiah is a metaphorical expression for the population 
and forces of the literal Babylon of that day. To those, accordingly, 
who in Babylon see papal Rome, it ought to be apparent that the “ four 
angels bound in the great river Euphrates,” and “ loosed for to slay 
the third part of men,” are certain agents of destruction lurking under- 
neath the surface of society in papal Christendom, and bursting forth 
at length in the destruction of whatever is to be understood by the ex- 
wession, the third part of men.’ ‘To those, on the contrary, who, 
like myself, attach to the term “ Babylon” a wider and more extended 
signification—who take it as an expression. for that Gentile power 
which found its “riches’’ in the “fall” of the apostate Jews, and 
which, accredited, at the time, as “ the future people of the Prince,” 
Dan. ix., has come, at length, after a period of profession and proba- 
tion, to be recognised by God only as a second and a guiltier Babylon 
imprisoning the truth in unrighteousness—to these it will appear that 
by the Apocalyptic Euphrates is to be understood apostate Chris- 
tendom, and accordingly, by the “four angels” and the two hundred 
million of horsemen, “ agencies which, long prepared,” under the sur- 
face of society in Christendom, become at length the instruments of 
extinguishing that “ people chosen for the name of God,” (during the 
rejection of the Jews,) “ out of the Geutiles,” a people which, in pre- 
vious papers, we have already seen to answer to the idea of the “ third 
part of men ;” inasmuch as that ecclesiastical earth which had been 
bipartite, (consisting of “ the nations” and the “ people dwelling alone, 
and not reckoned among the nations,”) during the period of the Abra- 
hamie and Mosaic dispensation, at the Christiangera became tripartite. 
“'The Jews, the Gentiles, and the church of God,” 1 Cor. x, 32, 
constituted from this period the three sections of mankind. One 
“ third part,” accordingly, of “ the earth,” « the sea,” “ the rivers,” and 
“the heavenly luminaries,” were struck, and “ a third_part” of “ the 
stars of heaven” swept away by the tail of the great dragon, Rev. xii. 4, 
at the time at which “ the first woe” fell upon the nation of the Jews. 
And similarly, when the second woe has at length fallen on the Chris- 
tian church, and this comes in its turn to be “ cut off,” in consequence 
of its not having « continued in God's goodness ;” then, also, “ a third” 
—another “third’—part of men, will deserve to be looked upon as 
“slain.” Another, that is to say, of the three parts into which, during 
the period of the present dispensation, the earth has come, in the ac- 
count of God, to be distributed, will then have been overtaken by its 
woe, Thus, under the first woe, the victims of it were appointed to 
be “tormented but not killed,” because of the Jewish nation God had 
determined not to make (indeed, His gifts and calling, which are with- 
out repentance, precluded the supposition) “a full end.” But “the 
third part of men,” who suffer from the “ second woe,” are positively 
slain,” because this is a community which absolutely “stands by 
faith.’ Itis not, like the Jewish nation, “ beloved” for any “ Fathers’ 
sakes,” It has not any “calling” beyond that which addresses itself 
to the faith of individuals, announcing to them that the « blessing of 
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Abraham has come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ, that the 
should receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” Are, then, the 
people whom God has chosen for his name out of the Gentiles, found 
individually or collectively unbelieving ? The only consequence is, that 
“the root” which “ bare” them, till that moment, does not bear them 
any longer—they are cast forth, on the contrary, “as a branch that is 
withered, and men gather them and cast them into the fire, and they 
are burne 

Hence, then, the distinction between the results of the first 
and second “ woes.’ The Jews are “tormented but not killed.” 
«The church of God,’ on the contrary, among the Gentiles, when 
overtaken by its “ woe,” is positively “ slain.’”? What the instrumen- 
tality may be by which this excision is inflicted, must be necessarily 
matter of mere speculation, Both the Jews, however, and the Romans 
were successively overwhelmed by the same powers by which they 
had, fora long period which preceded the final destruction of their 
politic s, been harassed, humbled, and encroached upon, ‘The cloud 
of Gentile ascendancy had hung black on the horizon of the Jewish 
nation, and had broken in many a destructive storm, before it at length 
poured down a flood of absolute ruin and extermination in the arms 
of Titus. The Romans had similarly been contending, with various 
but diminishing SUCCESS, against the barbarous herdes ‘whose cupidity 
was attracted by the riches of the empire, for centuries before it was 
altogether overthrown by them. And is it doubtful (if we are to 
judge by these examples) on what side it is that “the people chosen 
for the name of God out of the Gentiles” are threatened with the 
scourge of divine wrath upon the field of Christendom ? No northern 
deserts remain now as hives of savage swarms, from whom civilization 
is in danger ; nor is there in the world that distant potentate, whose 
arms are formidable to the Christian states of Europe or ae 
And who feels, at the same time, that the foundations of society 
Christendom are threatened by no danger? Who does not feel that 
underneath the surface, and in the depths of our communities, smoulder 
and are kindling fires, threatening destruction to existing institutions, 
and not improbably to the very name and profession of all that w ould 
deserve to be considered C hristianity ? An unseen power,” says 
Douglas of Cavers, “ is smiting the idol of human domiuion at its 
base. ‘The feet on which it rests are broken. ‘The iron and the clay 
ure literally separating. ‘The composite governments which regalted 
from the union of barbarian conquerors and Roman subjects have 
lost the cement that bound them, and are crumbling into dust. ‘The 
political convulsions of the present day may be considered as the re- 
vival of an ancient quarrel, long smothered and never appeased, . + . 
‘The independence of the United States overturned the monerchy of 
France, aud set fire to a train which has not yet fully exploded, All 
these iniluences are in the course of receiving a full development. 
The boundary which confined them is mouldering and worn by their 
action, and time ‘ulone will ripen them into their fulness of strength, 
and bring them “into contact with the remotest recesses of the world.” 
And co another very accomplished writer, A.D, 1833, (Investigator, 
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vol, i. p. A republican spirit is now ready to burst forth, 
Nor is royalty the only object of present attack ; the nobles of every 
rank are also aimed at—still more clearly indicated is the hoarse croak 
of war against prelates and against all established churches; and Iam 
fully persuaded that it will ere long be as distinctly heard assailing 
the real ministers of Christ of every denomination. ‘The social bond 
appears to be dissolved: all parties in the state appear to be dissevered 
from each other, A similar state of things broke out with the French 
Revolution, when infidelity, anarchy, and sedition ran like wildfire 
among the nations. More atrocious acts were then perpetrated than 
now ; but the fire which seemed got under for a time is now beginning 
to rage forth with the same relentless fury.’ Yet while adducing 
evidence to show that my own impressions respecting the nature of 
the second woe, and the sixth trumpet, are in harmony not only with 
sound abstract principles of interpretation, but also with existing ap- 
pearances and probabilities, it is not my object in the present paper to 
contend so much for any particular interpretation as for those general 
principles of interpretation which I think are set aside by the different 
conflicting interpretations which are current. And [ think it matter 
of all the greater importance that, if those principles for which L have 
contended are correct, they should be recognised as being so, by the 
members of the church, because they are already seized upon by its 
opponents, and turned against itself! A entitled, The dry- 
ing up of the Muphrates, and Kings of the Mast: a Letter to the Rey. 
E. Bickersteth, by Andrew Jukes,” (a member of the sect of the Ply- 
mouth Brethren,) insisting on the principles of interpretation advocated 
in this paper, and applying them against the principle of a church esta- 
lishment, had already gone through six editiong when it last came 
under my observation, many months ago, and may, perhaps, have 
reached a dozen by this time. In this pamphlet the writer contends, 
(irresistibly, Lthink,) that Muphrates is ap expression for the “ peoples 
and multitudes” of the mystic Babylon; and then assuming or arguing 
that “Babylon is that system of national Christianity whose chief 
characteristic is, that it calls the world Christian,” he infers that all 
those are among the population of Babylon who uphold the principle, 
or remain in the communion of an established church. | Who does not 
see, then, the injury which may be done to the minds of our weaker 
brethren, by leaving principles of interpretation so just in the hands 
of those who are prepared to make such an use of them as this? Who 
does not see that a person solicited to withdraw from the church of 
England, by an argument founded upon principles of interpretation, 
commending themselves to him at once as just, natural, and convinces 
iug. would be likely to inquire, in the first instance, to what different 
application the same principles were directed by those who continued 
to be members of that church, when finding that they recognised no 
principles of the kind—that they concocted a forced, unnatural, and 
palpably erroneous meaning for the symbol—that they diverted it, 
with manifest violence, from the application for which it so impera- 
tively called—would not this person be too likely to conclude that 
they shrank from the true iaterpretation of the symbol on account of 
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the inference which they saw that it involved? would he not, at least, 
be likely to be inspired with a mischievous confidence iu the illumina- 
tion of his new guide, and a proportionate dis-esteem for the theolo- 
gians of our church, when he found éhem rejecting—and this writer 
advocating—principles of interpretation so natural and so just ? 
NULLIUs. 


ST. IRENAUS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sin,—It is well known that this subject is principally discussed 
by St. lreneeus at the close of the fifth book of his work, “ Adversus 
Heereses.”” ‘There are, however, a few passages in the fourth book, 
and in the earlier part of the fifth, which are worthy of notice in re- 
ference to this point. 

Book iv. § 37. In allusion to 1 Kings, xix, 11, 12, he observes, that 
thereby was signified the mild and gentle advent of our Lord, (in 
which “‘ He did not break the bruised reed,” &c.,) as designed to suc- 
ceed the law of Moses. He then adds: “ Moreover, there was also 
shown the mild and peaceful rest of His kingdom. For after the wind 
which breaks the mountains, and after the earthquake, and after the 
fire, the tranquil and peaceful times of His kingdom come on, in which, 
with all tranquillity, the Spirit of God enlivens and improves mankind,” 
In the same chapter we have the following: “ Again, He is also seen 
as the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, and approaching 
to the Ancient of days, and receiving from Him universal power and 
glory, and a kingdom. ‘And His dominion,’ saith he, ‘is an eternal 
dominion, and His kingdom shall not perish.’ Moreover, also, John, 
the disciple of the Lord, in the Apocalypse, seeing the sacerdotal and 
glorious coming of His kingdom, says: ‘1 turned to see the voice 
which spake with me,” &. He quotes at length Rev. i, 12—16, and 
afterwards Rey. xix. 11—16, thus clearly applying these passages (as 
well as that from Daniel, vii.) to the second advent of our Saviour, 
and to His kingdom which follows that advent, which kingdom the 
language of Daniel and that of St. John, in Rey. xx., distinctly shows 
will be upon this earth. 

In Book iv. §§ 55 and 56, he alludes to the sin of the Jews, “ who 
do not acknowledge the coming of Christ, which He undertook for the 
salvation of men, and who are unwilling to understand that all the 
prophets have foretold two advents of Him, one in which He became 
a man smitten [of God], knowing how to bear our infirmity, and sitting 
on the colt of an ass, and the stone rejected by the builders, and as a 
sheep led to the slaughter, and by the spreading out of His hands de- 
feating Amalek ; collecting, moreover, the scattered sons from the ends 
of the earth into the fold of the Father, and remembering His dead 
ones who had slept before, and descending to them, that He might 
bring them up and save them: andthe second, in which He will come 
on the clouds, bringing on the day which is as a burning oven, and 
striking the earth with the word of His mouth, and with the breath of His 
lips slaying the wicked, and having the fan in His hand, and cleansing 
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his threshing-floor, and gathering the wheat into His garner, but burn- 

ing up the chaff with fire unquenchable.” The allusion here to 

Isaiah, xi. 4, as to be accomplished at the second advent of our Lord, 

would plainly prove, were there no fuller evidence to the same pur- 
rt, with what events St. Ireneeus regarded it to be connected, 

Book v. § 9. “Since, then, without the Spirit of God we cannot be 
saved, the Apostle, exhorting us by faith and a holy conversation to 
keep the Spirit of God, so that we may not, by being destitute of the 
Holy Spirit, lose the kingdom of heaven, exclaimed that flesh and 
blood by itself cannot inherit the kingdom of God. For if we may 
speak the truth, the flesh does not inherit, but is inherited; as also the 
Lord says, ‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth ;’ as 
if the earth were inherited in the kingdom, from whence also the sub- 
stance of our flesh is taken.” Hence it is clear that St. Ireneeus be- 
lieved the promise in Matthew, v. 5, to relate to the world to gome, 
i,e., to the millennial kingdom, 

Book v. § 15. “Since He who from the beginning created man, 
after his being returned to earth, has promised him a second birth, 
Isaiah says thus—‘ Thy dead shall rise again, and they shall rise who 
are in the tombs, and they who are inthe earth shall rejoice. For the 
dew, which is from Thee, is health to them,’ And again—‘I will 
comfort you, and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem, and ye shall see 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your bones shall flourish as a herb, 
and the hand of the Lord shall be known towards those who worship 
Him.’ Moreover, also, Ezekiel says thus”’—He then quotes at length, 
Kzek. xxxvii. l—14, and afterwards observes, “ Since, therefore, the 
Creator here also brings to life our dead bodies, as we may see, and 
ugain promises to them a resurrection and a raising up from the tombs 
and monuments, and endows them with ineorfuption— for,’ says He, 
‘their days shall be as the tree of life.’ He alone is shown to be God, 
who does these things, and Himself to be the good Father; bounti- 
fully bestowing life on these, who had it not of themselves,” 

The parable of the resurrection of the dry bones in Ezek. xxxvii. 
1—10, and the explanation of it in verses 11—14, seem, by most 
modern interpreters, to be regarded as altogether figurative of the con- 
version of the Jews, and of their restoration to Canaan—and thus the 
symbolical action of the union of the two sticks and its explanation, in 
the latter part of the same chapter, isapparently regarded merely as a 
reiterated prediction of the same events. St. Irenaeus, however, clearly, 
in the above passage, and in chapter 34 of the same book, (where he 
again refers to this part of Ezekiel,) supposes the prophet thereby to 
predict a literal resurrection from the dead of the ancient patriarchs 
and other faithful servants of God of the house of Israél, in order to 
their being made partakers of the promises originally given to Abraham, 
of the inheritance of Canaan; which he, along with St. Justin, bee 
lieved would be fulfilled in the future kingdom of Christ upon earth, 
The same appears evident from his language against the Marcionites 
in Book iv. § 18. That this view is correct seems clea¥, from an at- 
tentive consideration of the whole passage of the prophet. For while 
the former part (vy. 1—10) is a symbolical vision represented to the 
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mind of the prophet; the latter part (vv. 11—14) is, as distinctly, a 
literal explanation of the vision, for it seems contrary to all consistent 
reasoning to regard the explanation of a symbol to be itself symbolical, 

Surely if there be any parts of Holy Scripture respecting which we 
may feel most perfeetly confident that they are intended to be taken 
in «a literal sense, it is those in which explanations are professedly given 
of symbolical visions or actions which precede such explanations, ] 
cannot doubt, therefore, that St. lreneeus was correct in supposing that 
the words—t I will open your graves and cause you to come up out of 
your graves, and bring you into the land of Israel’’—foretel the literal 
resurrection of the patriarchs, and of the departed faithful of the seed 
of Abraham ; and that this part of the propheey was designed as an 
assurance that “their hope” of being partakers of the glory of Mes- 
sial’s kingdom “ was not lost,” and that “they, for their parts, were 
not cut off,” (v. 113) while the subsequent part, concerning the union 
of the two sticks, predicts the future restoration, conversion, and re- 
union of the then surviving posterity of the ten tribes of Isracl, and the 
two tribes of Judah at the same period of blessedness, The prophecy 
in question is thus parallel to that concerning the first resurrection in 
Rev. xx, 4—6, which we have seen that St. Justin understood in its 
ee literal signification, and relates to those expectations which 

- Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, informs us that the patriarchs 
had (while dwelling in the former Canaan “as strangers and pil- 
grims’ ¢] of “a city which had foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God,” to be possessed by them in “a heavenly country’, ” afier they 
had been made partakers of the better resurreetion.” — The like hopes 
the Apostles were taught by our Saviour to cherish, when He said: to 
them, “In the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit in the 
throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel,’ (Matt. xix. 28.) 

And in this interpretation of St. Irenaeus, other fathers of the first emi- 
nence are found to coincide. Thus Tertullian (De Resurrectione carnis, 
§§ 29—31. Ed. Semler) argues strongly ae conclusively against an 
allegorical, and in favour of a literal acceptation of the passage ; refer- 
ring, in support of his view, to the same texts of Isaiah as are quoted 
above by St. Irenseus, and also to Malachi, iv. 2, 3, which he quotes 
thus: “ Mxibitis de sepudchris velut vituli de vinculis soluti, et conculca- 
bitis inimicos ;” concluding the section with these words—* Likewise, 
elsewhere, [it is said—viz., Isaiah, Ixvi, 23,] all flesh shall come to 
worship in my sight, saith the Lord.’ At what time ? When the fashion 
of this world shall begin to pass away. For above { he had said], § as the 
new heaven and the new earth, which I make shall continue in my sight, 
saith the Lord, so shall your seed [continue ].’ ‘Then, therefore, what he 
subjoins shall be fulfilled. «And they shall go forth’—namely, from their 
sepulchres, ‘and shall see the limbs of those who have acted wie kedly : 
for their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be quenched ; and 
they shall be forthe beholding of all flesh,’ that is, which raised up and 
having gone forth from the tombs, shall adore God for this favour.” St. 
Cyprian (Testim, adv, Judaeos, Lib, iii, § 58) has the following words : 


* No one ought to grieve on account of death, since in life there is toil 
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and peril, in death peace and the certainty of rising again.” He then 
quotes in support of his assertion, among other passages, Ezek. xxxvii, 
}1—14, which, it will be observed, is precisely the part containing the 
explanation of the parable, and which, in order to answer the purpose 
for which he quotes it, he must have understood in its literal significa 
tion. St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Catechetical Lectures, Leet. xviii, 

15, Oxford edition) also quotes Mzek, xxxvii, 12, in connexion 
with Job, xix. 26; Isaiah, xxvi. 19; and Daniel, xii, 2; to prove the 
resurrection of the dead, and therefore evidently also understood the 
passage literally. St. Justin Martyr, (Apol. pro Christianis, ii, p. 87, 
Ed. Colon,) speaking of the second advent and the resurrection, quotes 
in proof of the latter, Mzek. xxxvil. 7,8; which, though quoted from 
the parable, and not from the explanation of it, may probably still be 
regarded as an indication that he believed with the other fathers above 
mentioned, on the point before us, when we take it in connexion with 
his well-known opinions as stated in my former letters. T may add 
that the author of the Quest. et Respons, ad orthodoxos (Queest. xlv. 
p. 418) aseribed to St. Justin, while he allows that the vision was 
given to conifort the Jews with the hope of restoration from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, yet says that it was principally given in order to ine 
dicate the resurrection from the dead, 

I remain, Rev. Sir, respectfully yours, 
M.N. D. 


MR. WALL'S RELIQUIA! LITURGIC.. 


Sirn,—In replying to Mr. Hall's letter in number, I beg to 
state in the first place, that his charge of scurrility is not justified by 
my observations on his book. ‘This will, | ain sure, be admitted by 
all eandid readers, 

Nor is Mr. Hall, who writes so loosely, the man to advance such a 
charge. In his letter he has imputed to me what [ never said: anda 
man who can do this is very likely to raise unfounded charges. 

‘I'wice in his letter he asserts, that [ had said, that he ought to have 
printed Waldegrave’s book as well as the Middleburg volume of 1586_ 
His words in the first instance, are—* and that both ought to have been 
printed at length in my collection; and in the second, “ so that by 
adopting my own plan I actually give (what I am told I ought to have 
given) both books complete.” Now, Sir, a reference to my letter will 
show you that IT have said nothing of the kind. Such a notion, 
indeed, never entered my head. , 

Then he asserts, that I maintained “ that Archbishop Laud had 
nothing to do with the preparation of the Service Book for Scotland, An 
assertion more utlerly fatal to his character as a liturgical antiquary, he 
could not well have made.’ Now, Sir, again has Mr. Hall drawn upon 
his imagination. ‘The statement is wholly unfounded, as a reference 
to my letter will prove. I merely state, that Mr. Hall had, in his 
prospectus, asserted that the book was prepared under Laud’s direc- 
tion; while in the preface he had proved that the archbishop was op- 
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to the book, and preferred the English form. Into the question 

far Laud was, or was not, concerned with the book, I did not 

euter, My object was simply to point out the discrepancy between 

Mr. Hall’s prospectus and his introduction. To assert that I had 

stated that Laud had nothing to do with the business, and to put this 

forth as my opinion, is such a misrepresentation, that I know not how 
to designate it. ee | 

You will perceive, that my charge of loose writing is not unfounded. 
Mr. Hall has imputed to me assertions which I never made: and it is 
difficult to conceive how he could have fallen into such errors. His 
letter reminds me very forcibly of his controversy with Mr, Sturges 
Bourne some years ago, (relative to the alleged MSS. of Bishop 
Lowth,) to which your readers may refer by consulting the Gentleman's 
Magazine for the year 1835. In that controversy Mr. Hall even forgot 
one of his own letters. Mr. S. Bourne was charged with an erro- 
neous statement: and yet Mr. Hall had made it himself, in a letter 
which was published in the Gentleman's Magazine. . 

I have no right to complain of Mr. Hall’s animadversions on my 
statements; but, on the other hand, he is not justified in bringing un- 
true charges, or in speaking so much at random. 

I now proceed to notice the other portions of his letter. | 

Mr. Hall may rest assured, that neither his “contempt” nor his 
“ compassion” will be regarded by me. His affectation of meekness, 
however, would have been less transparent, if he had not condescended 
to adopt such a tone in his letter. 

Mr. Hall has, of course, a right to maintain his own views, and to 
regard his reprints as connected with the English Liturgy: but still ) 
repeat, that his idea of a connexion is very singular. I certainly can- 
not understand how these books, which he says were intended to take 
the place of the English Liturgy, can be regarded as connected with 
it, But this point is scarcely worth notice: and Mr. Hall may enter- 
tain a different opinion from other persons. . 

With respect to the use of the word Liturgies, I merely said, that it 
was singular that it should be applied to all his reprints. As he does 
not understand my objection, I may add, that I ot not comprehend 


_ how the term can be applied to the Directory. 


Mr, Hall, I conceive, can never mean it to be understood, that all 
the books which he reprints were rare and difficult to be procured. 

I come next to Waldegrave’s book: and 1 must remark, that Mr. 
Hall contradicts himself, for he calls the book of 1586 the original 
edition, and yet admits, that the other is the same book, and was 
printed before it. Your readers will not be concerned to know how 
many copies of the Middleburgh book have passed under my eye ; but 
I may mention, in passing, that I have seen several. Certainly I made 
no blunder in asserting, that Waldegrave’s book was first printed, or 
that it differs from the book of 1586 ; for both these facts are admitted 
by Mr. Hall. His examination seems to have been made since the 
appearance of my former letter, or he would scarcely have called the 
book of 1586 the original edition. Some variations Mr. Hall has 
himself pointed out, and probably a fuller examination will produce 
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others, In short, Mr. Hall will find that my assertion is not “an out- 
rageous exaggeration.” Such an expression is more applicable to his 
own misrepresentation of my statements. _ | 
But Mr, Hall ventures to assert, that sixty-one pages of Walde- 
ve’s book are given “ line for line, and letter for letter,” in the book 
of 1586, If Mr. Hall's reprint be correct, the assertion is an ‘ out- 
rageous” misrepresentation. I allude not to the orthography, for that 
is modernized in the reprint ; but my remark relates to different read- 
ings, and some of them of so important a character, that it is quite 
clear, that Mr. Hall's examination must have been a very cursory One. 
I call upon him for the proofs of his assertion ; and when he has offered 
them to the public, I will send you a collation of the two books, that 
your readers may judge of the variations between them. Until Mr, 
Hal! has endeavoured to prove his “ line for line, and letter for letter,” 


I will only add, that the changes from Waldegrave’s book in many — | 


cases are a still further development of the puritanical principles and 
discipline. My collation will prove the correctness of my expression 
in my former letter, “that it may be regarded as almost a different 
publication.” 

I need not notice Mr. Hall’s remarks relative to the book of 1637, 
except to repeat that he will probably discover, that his leaves of 
certain prayers will be found, on examination, to belong to some one 
or other of Barker’s books. Hespeaks of the cancelled leaf as capable 


of explanation : yet he does not condescend to give it. I may, however, | 


state, that I have seen copies of the book of 1637. with the four leaves, 
and Barker's name at the end. In these cases, the leaves must have 
been insertions ; and the probability is, that the two or three, when 
they occur, are also insertions, ate 

The next point relates to Scotland. In my former letter I intimated 


that Mr. Hall’s meaning was not easily ascertained. He did not, how- - 


ever, mean that the Book of Common Prayer was established in Scot- 
land between the Restoration and the Revolution. Beitso. But I 
must contend that his expressions are very loose ; and as he professed 
to state historical facts, it would have been better to have expressed 
himself clearly. The same charge of loose writing is applicable to the 
following sentence:—“I said it gradually found its way back into 
Scotland after the Restoration : and so it did; and as gradually became 
the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church, from the Union to the year 1743, 
when Laud’s Communion Office began to creep into several of the 
Kpiscopal congregations,” I call this a very extraordinary statement. 
What does Mr. Hall mean by the Book in Scotland after the Restora- 
tion? Then he says that it gradually became the, Liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church from the Union. Why does he not state when the 
English Book was allowed by law? ‘Then, in 1743, he says that 
Laud’s Communion Office began to creep in. He has shown that the 
Book of 1637 did not originate with Laud, inasmuch as he preferred 
the English form, though he rendered his assistance to the Scottish 
bishops, when they were determined to have a Liturgy of their own. 
I conelade, that when he speaks of Land’s Office he means that which 
forms a part of the Book of Common Prayer of 1637, .Mr, Hall will 
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at once perceive that he cannot consistently so call it, since Laud 
merely assisted the Scottish bishops. But was the Communion Office 
of 1637 introduced in 1743? Was it not rather a new office, not 
very dissimilar from that at present used in Scotland? These points 
are left by Mr, Hall in obscurity ; and he should make all-clear before 
he complains of my criticisms on this subject. 

If Mr. Hall’s second list of subscribers is equal to the former, he has 
succeeded a good deal better than he did some years ago, when he at- 
tempted to republish Marston’s Plays. 

With some of the gentlemen in Mr, Hall's list, I certainly should 
never think of comparing myself; but I have no fears of being over- 
come by those to whom my exceptions referred, though he imagines 
that the least is more than a match for me. My remarks on the list 
of contributors were perfectly fair. I asked for evidence of their con- 
tributions, which is usually afforded, when such a list of names is given, 
He has given no evidence. 

Mr. Hall ventures to give an opinion respecting the clergy of Bath, 
who, as he takes upon himself to say, will not approve of your course 
in giving insertion to attacks from anonymous (or rather, from pseu- 


donymous) correspondents. I suspect that the clergy of Bath, even 
should they read the correspondence, will trouble themselves but little 
on the subject, His meaning in the word pseudonymous, a word of 


his own coinage, I can only conjecture, All I need say on this point 
is, that the signature was not intended to mislead, 

When Mr. Hall has attempted, by a copious induction of particu- 
lars, to prove that sixty-one pages of Waldegrave’s book agree, “ line 
for line, and letter for letter,” with the book of 1586, as he has‘ re- 
printed it, I shall be prepared to show that the variations are nume- 
rous and important, | 

I am yours, M. 


DR. HAMPDEN.—OXFORD PROTEST. 


In addition to the names printed in the Magazine for January, 
the following signatures of Members of Convocation have been 
affixed to the Protest in favour of Dr. Hampden :— 


Portman, M.A., Christ Church, 

Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Master of Pembroke College. 

John David Macbride, D.C.L., Principal of Magdalen Hall. 

George Ferris Whidborne Mortimer, D.D., late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Head Master of the City of 
London School. 

C. B. Conybeare, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church. 

William Marsh, D.D., St. Edmund Hall. 

Nassau W. Senior, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Professor of Political Economy. 

Sir Edmund Head, Bart., M.A., Merton ss | gehen late Fellow, 
Tutor, and Public Examiner. 
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Henry Wellesley, D.D., Principal of New Inn Hall. 

J. A. Cramer, D.D., Dean of Carlisle—Professor of Modern 

History, Oxford—late Principal of New Inn Hall. 

Daniel Wilson, M.A., Wadham College. 
Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Henry George Bunsen, M.A., Oriel College. 
W. Ludlow Bruges, M.P., M.A., Queen’s College. 
John Barnabas Maude, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College. 
William Sinclair, M.A., St. Mary Hall, 

Ralph Robert Wheeler Lingen, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College. j 
T. Johnson Ormerod, M.A.,.Brasenose, Archdeacon of 

Suffolk. 
Hon. and Rev. Montagu Villiers, M.A., Christ Church, 
late Student. pe 
Charles Lacy, M.A., Christ Church. 
W. J. Sims, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 
C. Erle, M.A., New College, late Fellow. 
John Sargeaunt, M.A., Christ Church. 
H, Jenkins, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen College. 
William Raikes Faber, M.A., University College. 
Samuel Whittingham, D.D., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College. 
C. Adolphus Row, M.A., Pembroke College. 
W. Nash Skillicorne, M.A., Worcester College. 
George Renaud, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College. 
Henry George Allen, M.A., Christ (hareh. } 
John Warren Hayes, M.A., Wadham College. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, M.A., Oriel College. 
Thomas Ashley, B.D., Brasenose College. 
Stephen C. Denison, B.C.L., University College, late Stowell 
Fellow. 
‘Henry Cary, M.A., Worcester College. 
H. W. Gleed Armstrong, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Nassau J. Senior, M.A., Christ Church. 
John Tahourdin White, M.A., Corpus Christi College. 
Anthony Beswick Lechmere, M.A., Christ Church, 
George Roberson, M.A., Lincoln College. 
George Phillimore, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
John Rumpf, M.A., Trinity College. 
Charles William Borrett, D.C.L., Magdalen College. 
Thomas Clement Parr, M.A., Christ Church. 
George Townshend Driffield, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose 
College. 
George Augustus Alston, M.A., Wadham College. 
Alfred Burder, M.A., Magdalen Hall, 
Geo. Dempster Miller, M.A., Wadham College. 
Edward J, Paget, M.A., late Student of Christ Church. 
Henry Hughes, M.A., Trinity College. 
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H. Walsh, M.A., Balliol College. 

E. Acton Davies, M.A., St. John’s College. 

William Leigh, M.A., Worcester College. 

Thomas Charles Price, M.A., Merton College. 

James Bateman, M.A., Magdalen College. 

Thomas Kearsey Thomas, M.A., St. John’s College. 

Edward Cole Shedden, M.A., St. Mary Hall. 

John Perkins, M.A., Christ Church. 

Edward Curtis, M.A., Magdalen Hall, 

J. S. Tucker, M.A., Brasenose College. 

Charles Bellamy, D.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College. 

Richard Shepherd, M.A., St. Mary Hall. 

John Hambleton, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 

Charles Kemble, M.A., Wadham College. 

William Crabtree, M.A., late Fellow of University College. 

William Wilson, B.D., Wadham College. 

Richard Clayton, M.A., University College. 

Charles Hesketh, M.A., Trinity College. 

Alfred Hewlett, M. A., Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Grantham, B.D., Magdalen College, late Fellow 
and Tutor, 

Peter Stafford Carey, M.A., St. John’s College. 

F, Pyndar Lowe, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College. 

Joseph Fletcher, M.A., St. Edmund Hall, 

John Trenchard Trenchard, D.C.L., late Fellow of New 
College. 

E. Walwyn Foley, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College. 

H. Rawlin Trye, M.A., Jesus College. 

W. Strange, D.D., Pembroke College, Head Master of 
Abingdon School. 

Thomas P. Hutton, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College. 

Charles Cheyne, M.A., Lincoln College. 

Gordon Whitbread, M.A., Brasenose College. 

John Robert Crawford, M.A., Lincoln College. 

W. T. Redfern, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

William Stone, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College. 

Frederic A. L. Foster, M.A., Oriel College. 

Charles Edward Armstrong, M.A., Worcester College. 

Carteret P. Carey, M.A., Wadham College. 

Charles Ranken, M.A., late Student of Christ Church. 

William Kaye, M.A., Christ Church. 

Bryan Faussett, M.A., Corpus Christi College. 

teens John Rush, M.A., Worcester College. 

John William Hughes, M.A., All Souls College. 

William Curling, M.A., Wadham College, 

. William W. Clarke, M.A., Wadham College. 

Edmund R. Larken, M.A., Trinity College. 

William Stevens Burd, M.A.., Christ Church, 


James Wentworth Buller, D.C.L., late Fellow of All Souls 
College. 
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Edward John Wileocks, M.A., Lincoln College. 

Joseph R. Coope, M.A., Christ Chureh. 

William Wilson, D.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College. 

Harry Lee, B.D., Feliow of New College, and Prebendary 
of Hereford, 

James A. Froude, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 

Edward Griffith, M.A., Fellow of Merton College. 

Robert Ingham, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 

James Whatman, M.A., Christ Church. 

John Fuller Maitland, M.A., St. Mary Hall. 

Charles C. Domville, M.A., Wadham College. 

David Anderson, M.A., Exeter College. 

Joseph Twigger, M.A., Pembroke College. 

Henry Worsley, M.A., Queen’s College, Rector of Easton, 
Suffolk. 

F. W. Rice, M.A., Christ Church. 

John Ellison Bates, M.A., Christ Church. 

Martin J. Routh, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 

W. Cecil Fowle, M.A., Wadham College. 

Henry Le Mesurier, M.A., late Fellow of New College. 

R. J. W. Wright, M.A., Trinity College. 

Edmund Wood, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Ayling, M. A., Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Cramer, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

William Fletcher, D.D., late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Head Master of Southwell Grammar School. 

W. H. Stevens, M.A., Worcester, 

L. J. Bernays, M.A., late Fellow Pe Frade John’s College. 

Henry Robbins, M.A., Wadham College, Head Master of 
Stepney Grammar School. 

T. Mayhew, M.A., Queen’s College. 

John Townend, M.A., Oriel College. 

John Wilson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’ s 
College. 

W. rae, lars Bayly, D.C.L., late Fellow of New College, 
and Head Master of Midhurst School. 

John Casebow Barrett, M.A., Christ Church. 

Charles Henry Grove, M.A., University College. 

George Andrew Jacob, M.A., Worcester College, Head 
Master of Sheffield School. 

Richard Tawney, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College. 

Charles Ingleby, M.A., Exeter College. 

Thomas Harding, M.A., Worcester College. 

C., Stroud Green, M.A., Christ Church. 

John Foley, B.D., late Fellow of Wadham College, Proctor 
1841. 

Philip Howell Morgan, B.D., late Scholar of Jesus College. 

Henry D. Des Voeux, M.A., Oriel College 

W. M. E. Milner, M.A., Christ Chureh, 
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Richard Wilson Greaves, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 

Henry Wilson, M.A., Oriel College. 

George Greig, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 

George Lillingston, M.A., Worcester College. 

William Richards, M.A., New Inn Hall. 

John Cannon, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

Henry A. Holden, M.A., Worcester College. 

William Kay, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College. 

William Winstanley Hull, late Fellow of Brasenose College. 

T. Watson, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 

Samuel Holmes, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

F. H. Talman, D.C.L., Magdalen Hall. 


Sir Thomas William Blomefield, Bart., M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton College. 


Charles Vansittart, M.A., Oriel College. 

Thomas Garnier, B.C.L., late Fellow of All Souls College. 

F. L. B. Dykes, M.A., Oriel College. 

William Falconer, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College. 

Joseph Maude, M.A., late Michel Fellow of Queen’s College. 

Thomas P. Pantin, M.A., Queen’s College. 

George Scaife, M.A., Lincoln College. 

Thomas Bush Saunders, M.A., Wadham College. 

H. J. Rhodes, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

John Hall, M.A., Brasenose College. 

A. H. Matthews, B.D., Jesus College. 

William Glaister, M.A., late Fellow of University College. 

John Ivatt Briscoe, M.A., University College. 

Alfred Litt Winter, M.A., University College. 

J. Warre Tyndale, M.A., Christ Church. 

John Penrose, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College. 

Matthew H. G. Buckle, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. 

William Firth, B.D., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

William Jacobs, M.A., New College. 

James Hole Talbot, M.A., Pembroke College. 

Henry Tickell, M.A., Queen’s College. 

William Monkhouse, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College. 

James R. Burgess, M.A., Oriel College. 

H. D. C. Horlock, D.D., Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Maurice, M.A., Merton College. 

Edward Daubeny, M.A., Demy of Magdalen College. 

Charles T. Coote, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 

G. Careless Swayne, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

Henry Hoskins, M.A., University College. 

Godfrey Faussett, M.A., Demy of Magdalen College. 

C. W. Bingham, M.A., late Fellow of New College. 

John Emeris, M.A., University College. 
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Henry Brown Newman, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham 
College. 

Martin W. Foye, M.A., Trinity College. 

George Clark, M.A., University College. 

G. B. Maude, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 

Brisco Owen, B.D., late Fellow of Jesus College. 

G. M. Webster, D.D., St. John’s College. 

John S. Broad, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 

Samuel Minton, M.A., Worcester College. 3 

Edward Hartopp Grove, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose 
College. 

Charles Porcier, M.A., Oriel Gollege. 

Edmund Ward Pears, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

Christopher Cleoburey, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 

Henry J. Hoskins, M.A., University College. 

C. E. L. Wightman, M.A., Lincoln College. 

Jos. C. Moore, M.A., St. Edmund Hall, Archdeacon of 
Sodor and Man. 

Jos. Palmer Griffith, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. 

Tyrrell Knapp, M.A., Exeter College. 

Abraham John Valpy, M.A., late. Fellow of Pembroke 
College. 

James Lupton, M.A., Christ Church, 

Alfred Bishop, M.A., Queen’s College. 

Richard Morris, M.A., Wadham College. 

Samuel J. Jerram, M.A., Worcesteg Gollege. 

William Hall, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 

Charles Penny, M.A., Pembroke College. 

George V. Lewis, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

Andrew Brandram, M.A., Oriel College. 

Thomas Smallbone, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 


Oxford, Jan. 16, 1848. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. R. W. HUNTLEY, THE REV. J. JEBB, AND THE 
REV, W. F. POWELL, TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Tue following Address has been lately presented to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by the three clergymen who appeared to 
oppose the confirmation of Dr. Hampden in Bow Church. It 
was, as it purports, originally designed for presentation to the 
late Archbishop, but owing to his Grace’s inability to transact 
business at the time, and the subsequent fatal termination of his 
illness, it was never presented to him. Subsequently it has been 
placed in the hands of the present Archbishop, by his Grace’s 
permission. 
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*€ To the Most Reverend Father in God, William, by Divine Providence, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. 


* The dutiful memorial of the undersigned, Richard Webster 
Huntley, M.A. of the University of Oxford, Vicar of Alberbury, in 
the diocese of Hereford, John Jebb, M.A. of the University of Dub- 
lin, Rector of Peterstow, in the diocese of Hereford, and William 
Frederick Powell, M.A. of the University of Cambridge, Perpetual 
Curate of Cirencester, in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, 

“ Showeth,—That on the eleventh day of January, 1848, we ap- 
peared in the Court of your Grace’s Vicar-General, in the Church of 
St. Mary le Bow, for the purpose of presenting in due form certain 
objections, which in our consciences we believed it our duty, as priests 
of God’s church, to offer against the confirmation of the Reverend 
Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., as Bishop and Pastor of the Cathe- 
dral Church and diocese of Hereford. 

‘* We appeared in answer to a citation of the court for that pur- 
pose, in which citation we were promised that our objections should 
be heard. But by the decision of that court, when we appeared, fol- 
lowed by a division of opinion among the Judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, upon a question of the statute law of the land, which 
had come to be involved in the aforesaid proceedings, we are now 
precluded, as we are well advised, from bringing our objections toa 
proper hearing and trial in any form presented by any of the courts 
of the country. 

“ The said Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden is, we believe, about to be 
presented for consecration. At this crisis, we ask permission to lay 
before your Grace this respectful, but decided, expression of our sense 
of a wrong done to us, (and in us to the church,) by our being re- 
fused a hearing ; of the scandal of such an unreal and delusive cita- 
tion; of the dangerous consequences of a form of confirmation so 
persisted in; as well as of the questionable character of a consecration 
administered under the aforesaid circumstances. 

“ We still derive consolation from the hope, that we shall not in 
vain seek for refuge in the paternal care of your Grace as our Metro- 
politan; and that we may successfully implore you, as the spiritual 
head and pastor of the branch of Christ’s church in this kingdom, 
to take into consideration (ere it be too late) the objections which it 
was then our desire to allege, and which once for all we declare our 
readiness to produce. 

‘* Persuaded of your Grace’s patience and paternal indulgence, we 
request leave to state, that the said objections are founded upon the 
suspected unsoundness of the Reverend Dr. Hampden as a teacher of 
the Christian faith ; that this unsoundness appears in his Bampton 
Lectures and in his Observations on Religious Dissent, and that not 
only in particular or detached passages of those works, but also in the 
general character of expression, and in the drift and design of the 
whole. These works, we submit, are calculated to unsettle the minds 
of Christians upon points of doctrine positively propounded by the 
church as Catholic truths, and to reduce to the level of mere theolo- 
gical opinions, those dogmas, and deductions, and exact declarations, 
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which have been carefully set forth by the church in the Creeds and 
in our Formularies, as things ‘ which ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed.’ 

“ We do not assert these inferences upon our own mere construction 
of the teaching of Dr. Hampden; but we have his own explanation 
aud commentary to this effect in the more popular of his works, 

“ We were prepared to show in detail that the said Dr. Hampden 
has, in those writings, whether in intention or not, yet in fact, amon 
other things, taught contrary to the 6th, 8th, 9th, lOth, 13th, 16th, 
20th, 25th, and 34th Articles of the Church of England, and in dero- 
gation of other Articles, including the first five. 

“ These, and further particulars, which we do not herein relate, we 
were ready, with the assistance of our advocates, to prove, if so per- 
mitted, in the Court of your Grace’s Vice-General; and we do yet 
desire to have a lawful opportunity of proving them on evidence 
drawn at large from the same works of Dr. Hampden which are still 
in circulation. 

“ We feel assured that your Grace will never be hasty in laying on 
hands, and admitting any person to government in the church of 
Christ ; and hence we confidently adopt, as our remaining and best 
resource, this appeal to those moral and religious obligations that are 
superior to every earthly consideration. 

« Allow us, therefore, humbly to pray, that a competent ecclesias- 
tical inquiry into our objections, and into the whole of the works we 
have mentioned, may yet be made by your Grace, or under your 
direction, before the solemn act of consecration shall be proceeded 
with, in the face of all that has transpired, of the alarm and suspicion 
which are shaking the confidence of Christian people; and of the 
gathering mischiefs that may otherwise faltupon the church of God 
in this kingdom, 

“Tn all that has been attempted in our names, we entreat your 
Grace to believe that, far from desiring to add to the uneasiness sug- 
gested to your mind by the case itself, or to utter complaints, or to 
promote any public excitement on this painful subject, nothing would 
afflict us more than to have it supposed that our acts have been in- 
tended otherwise than as an expression of reverence for the solemn 
office in Christ’s holy church to which your Grace is called, and of 
an earnest and dutiful desire to uphold the inherent spiritual rights of 
our Metropolitan. 

“ And thus praying for all Divine favour and peace upon your 
Grace, especially at this time, we commend ourselves in all filial affec- 
tion and humble respect to your benediction; and, in so far as in 
these proceedings our errors or our infirmities may require it, to your 
forgiveness, 

“ We have the honour to remain, my Lord Archbishop, your 
Grace’s most dutiful servants and sons in the Lord, 

R. W. Hontey. 
“ Joun JEBB. 


W, F, 
“London, 4th of February, 1848,” 
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LETTER OF MESSRS. TOWNSEND AND ROBARTS, 
To the Editor of the Standard, 


Sin,;—We are instructed to request that you will notify that, in the 

matter of Dr. Hampden, the promoters have no intention of proceed- 

ing by petition to the House of Lords, their plain object having been 

to try the fitness of Dr. Hampden for the office of a bishop on the 

ground of suspected unsoundness of teaching ; that they have had re- 
course to the appointed court for the purpose of stating their objec- 
tions, and, though promised a hearing, they have been sent away un- 
heard; they have applied for a mandamus, and, the judges being 
equally divided in opinion, they have failed to obtain a writ. They 

have sufficient reasons for declining to enter upon a new question of 
privilege affecting the House of Lords ; and they now leave it to the 
authorities, spiritual and temporal, in their respective departments, to 
apply whatever remedies are required. The promoters are content, 
in patience, that the case thus treated, but undetermined, should stand 
on record for all time, as one of a bishop-elect confirmed uncanoni- 
cally, as they believe ; of an ecclesiastical court refusing to hear those 
whom it cites to appear ; of the law doubtful in the divided opinion of 
the judges ; and yet they hopefully pause for an archbishop, now the 
last remaining authority to whom they can look, to deal with this no- 
torious case as his conscience dictates, and as the call of the church, 
so widely expressed, requires. 

We are, Sir, your faithful servants, 


TOwnsEND and Rosarts. 
Doctors’ Commons, Feb. 26. 


The foregoing letter, together with copies of the following 
Address and Protest, have been printed in a separate form, and 
circulated among the clergy. 


“TO THE CLERGY, 


“ The attention of the clergy is directed to the above letter, and 
to the two following documents. Short as is the time—it being now 
publicly reported that, notwithstanding all that has oceurred, Dr. 
Hampden is to be consecrated on the 26th instant—there is still an 
opportunity for such as may see these documents to protest, this being 
the only course now left to the inferior clergy, against an act fraught 
with such deep and abiding injury to the peace and unity of the 
church, if not to her existence as a national establishment. 


* To the Most Reverend: Father in God John Bird, by Divine Providence Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of All England and Metropolitan, &¢c. §c. 

“ May it please your Grace, 
“We, the undersigned Clergymen of the Church of England, 
desire to approach ycur Grace with deep reverence for your high 


office, and with earnest prayer for the Divine blessing upon your 
Grace's counsels and labours for the church. 
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“ Your Grace’s recent accession to the Primacy imposes it on us as 
a solemn duty to make known to your Grace those sentiments, already 
largely expressed by the clergy, and graciously received by your vene- 
rated predecessor, with which we have viewed the events connected 
with the appointment of the Rev. Dr, Hampden to the see of Here 
ford, It is well known, that, Dr. Hampden having been elected to 
that see, at the confirmation of the said election in the Court of the 
Archbishop, certain objections were in due form offered; and that, 
although any and all objectors to the said election had been cited to 
appear, the judge and his assessors refused to hear the said, or any 
other, objections, on the ground that the court was not competent to 
receive them; and that, on an appeal to the Court of Queen's Bench, 
the judges were equally divided in opinion, thereby leaving the ques- 
tion of the validity of such confirmation still undecided. It is also 
notorious that the said Dr. Hampden has for many years laboured 
under the imputation of being a teacher of unsound doctrines, con- 
trary to the true Christian faith, and the Articles and Formularies 
of the Church of England. -.. 

“We, therefore, the undersigned, Clergymen of the Church of 
England, humbly beg your Grace to receive this our solemn protest 
against the consecration of Dr, Hampden to the office of a bishop, 
until such time as satisfaction shall have been given to the church as 
to the soundness of the faith and teaching of the said Dr. Hampden. 


PROTEST, 


“IN THE NAME OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY, AMEN, 


“ To the Most Reverend the Archbishops, and the Right Reverend the Bishops, 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, the Protest of the undersigned 
Priests of the said Church, ; 


«“ Whereas, it is reported that the Rev. R. D. Hampden, D.D., 
was elected to be Bishop of the Church and Diocese of Hereford ; 
and whereas, it is also reported, that the said election wasecoafirmed 
in the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and whereas, it is 
also reported that, at such confirmation, although any and all objec- 
tors to the said election were cited to appear, and certain objections 
were, in due form, offered, the judge and his assessors refused to 
hear the said or any other objections, stating that the said court was 
not competent to receive them: and whereas, on an appeal to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, the judges were equally divided in opinion, 
thereby leaving the question of the validity of such confirmation still 
undecided ; and whereas, the aforesaid R. D. Hampden has for man 
years laboured under the imputation of being a teacher of unsound 
doctrines, contrary to the true Christian faith, and the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church of England; and whereas, such imputation 
does not rest upon any vague report, but upon the deliberate judg- 
ment of many of the most learned divines of the said church, toge- 
ther with two decisions of the Convocation of the University to which 
he belongs, such judgment and such decisions being founded upon 
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sermons and other writings published by the said R. D. Hampden, 
and still in circulation :— 

“ Therefore, we the undersigned, Priests of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, do hereby, in the face of the Holy Catholic 
Church, solemnly protest against the consecration of the said R. D. 
Hampden to the office of a bishop, and do implore your lordships to 
surcease from consecrating the said R. D. Hampden, until such time 
as satisfaction shall have been given to the church as to the sound- 
ness of the faith and teaching of the said R. D. Hampden. 


“*.* Signatures to the above * Address’ and ‘ Protest, or either of them, may be 
sent to Messrs. Rivincton, Waterloo Place, London. 

“* Christ is emphatically said to be our Atonement; not that we may attribute to 
God any change of purpose towards man by what Christ has done; but that we 
may know that we have passed from the depth of sin to the life of righteousness by 


Him; and that our own hearts may not condemn us.’—Bampton Lectures, 2nd Edi- 
tion, p. 252, 


“(The Italics are Dr. Hampden’s. 


“ See a Letter to a Clergyman in London, by the Rev. Dr. Mil! (Masters) ; and 
Two Articles on Dr. Hampden’s Theology in the Christian Observer for January 
and February, [copied into the English Churchman, Feb. 10.)” 


The above Protest, signed by 7 archdeacons, 133 rural deans 
and dignitaries, and 1640 of the beneficed clergy, was presented 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury on Saturday last, March 25th. 


THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC CLERGY AND THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 


To those who regard the changes and revolutions of which every 
post brings intelligence, as part of the history of the Christian 
church, and who look amidst the struggles and contentions of 
parties for some information regarding the progress of Christian 
truth and Christian principles, not the least interesting object of 
inquiry will be the line of conduct adopted by the clergy of the 
Roman-catholice church, both at home and on the Continent. 

It would, indeed, be a matter of thankfulness if, amidst the 
general movement in favour of popular institutions, there were 
any symptoms on the part of the Romish clergy, of a desire to 
reform the errors of their creed or their ritual—or even of a 
more tolerant spirit towards Protestants. In France, indeed, 
the hierarchy and clergy, with a precipitancy almost incredible, 
have seemed to vie with the most infidel of the populace in 
their haste to welcome the advent of democracy and socialism, 
and to renounce their allegiance to a family, which, whatever 
political faults they may have committed, have certainly shown 
no indifference to their religion, or disrespect to their clergy. 
We do not pretend to understand the motives which have 
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actuated the French clergy. They appear to have been much 
more prepared for this great change than one could have ex- 
pected, and they seem to regard it as far more favourable to their 
own interests than we should have supposed possible. At all 
events, they seem much more disposed to congratulate and 
flatter the democratical party, than to offer themselves as 
martyrs to loyalty. Our readers will, we have no doubt, read 
with interest some extracts from recent numbers of the Zablet 
newspaper, which it appears to us to be on every account de- 
sirable to preserve. The first is from the paper published on 
the 11th of March. 


“The Provisional Government have publicly called on the clergy of 
all denominations to invoke the benediction of the Most High on the 
French people, and to pray for the enlightenment of that assembly in 
whose hands the future destinies of France are about to be placed. 4 

“'The Archbishop of Paris has taken the lead in giving effect to this 
desire, and has issued a letter to his clergy, prescribing the forms of 
prayer to be adopted. The following passages from this letter will 
be read with interest by all:—*.... These very simple obsevances 
will suffice, beyond a doubt, to put a stop to the fatal prejudice that 
we are hostile to political liberties. We were averse to those liberties 
which were proclaimed by the oppressors of the Church and nation, to 
those, which were trod under foot by a conqueror; to those in 
short, which have ever been the instruments of ambition and cu- 
pidity. We shall love those which are about to triumph, because they 
will tend to protect the rights of all, and to give to every member of 
the large family, not a chimerical felicity which we have been so 
often promised, but all that happiness which can be enjoyed by a 
powerful nation, with just laws and a perfectly just government. In 
forming this desire, which we feel at our heart’s core with a force it 
is impossible for us to express, we ask of that God who can alone se- 
cure its accomplishment, to bless it and to hear it. Join with us in 
demanding this same favour at His hands, so that the Ffen¢h people 
may endeavour to defend those franchises, which they are so desirous 
of securing, less by the force of arms and by the ascendancy of 
genius than by their Christian virtues, They ought to be the greater 
and the more generous in proportion as our natural impetuosity will be 
the less restrained by the action of laws and power. People of Paris, 
like Samson, you did but shake for an instant the columns of an 
immense edifice, and it became a heap of ruins; but remember that it 
will require a greater moral strength to preserve the peace and liberty 
of your illustrious city. Remember that your incomparable courage, un- 
equalled by any people, cannot save you without the protection of the 
Almighty. Let us, then, invoke that God, who has given to France so 
fine a share in the world. Let her interrogate her annals, and she 
will acquire the proof that, however great the glory she has obtained 
by her irresistible valour, by the generous assistance she has ever granted 
oppressed nations, by the fine geniuses which have elevated so high 
the name of the French nation in sciences, literature, and arts, she 
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owes it all to the God of Christians, to that God we implore you to 
invoke at this time, so that we may be enlightened by His light, 
strengthened by His strength, and so that His blessing may descend 
upon us, and remain with us for ever.—(Signed) Denis, Archbishop 
of Paris.’ 

“The Archbishop of Paris has nominated the Abbé Lacordaire 
Vicar-General of Paris. 

“ Cardinal de Bonald, Archbishop of Lyons, has addressed the fol- 
lowing circular to the clergy of his diocese :—‘ My dear countrymen, 
the political changes which have taken place in France are known to 
you. It is not we, who are always occupied with eternal interests, 
that can be astonished at hearing it announced that the hand of God, 
in its gustice, overturns thrones and shatters crowns. In the midst of 
the emotions of these first days, remain calm, and place all your con- 
fidence in Divine Providence; give to believers an example of obedi- 
ence and submission to the republic; you have often formed a wish to 
enjoy that liberty which renders your brethren in the United States so 
happy, and that liberty you will possess. If the authorities desire to 
hang out the flag of the nation from religious edifices, comply readily 
with their desire. The flag of the republic will always be for religion 
a protecting one. Pursue with zeal, my dear brethren, your holy 
mission, pay attention to the poor, co-operate in all measures that can 
ameliorate the situation of the working classes. Jt is to be hoped that 
at last a sincere and efficient interest will be shown to the labouring 


population. You will read from the pulpit this letter to your 
parishioners,’ ” 


It is certainly not a little remarkable, that a cardinal arch- 
bishop should, within a few days after the commencement of 
such a movement as the recent revolution in France, acknow- 
ledge that the clergy had been “ often” wishing for a republic, 
and that liberty which renders their brethren in the United States 
so happy. One would have thought these ecclesiastics would have 
aaa the change from monarchy to the wildest and most 
chimerical communism with less favour, or, at least, have waited 
for a few weeks before they ventured to commit themselves so 
seriously. But how 1s their conduct viewed by the Roman- 
catholic clergy of England? In the next number of the Tablet 
(March 18th), we find the following editorial article headed, 
* The French Catholics.” The first sentence contains a pretty 
intelligible sneer at the simplicity of Lord Shrewsbury and those 
Roman Catholics who agree with his lordship in condemning 
clerical agitation and altar denunciations. 


“THE FRENCH CATHOLICS, 


«Whatever may be the case in Ireland, in France there seems to 
be no doubt that priests and bishops not only can interfere in politics, 
but are bound to do so. Numerous letters and pastorals are now 


being addressed by the French bishops to their clergy and flocks on 
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the subject of the coming elections, which prove that they at least do 
not hold that complete separation between politics and religion which 
forms the favourite topic of a certain section of catholics when priests 
and bishops interfere on what they call the wrong side. The Univers 
of Thursday contains two of these documents; one from the Cardinal 
Bishop of Arras, the other from the Bishop of Nancy and Toul. The 
former of these two prelates addresses a letter to his clergy, in which 
he tells them that for ‘ us’ to abandon politics at the present moment, 
would be ‘not only a cowardice, but a crime against charity; i would 
be to be no longer a Christian. You are bound, then, in conscience, 
M. le Curé, and all your subordinate ecclesiastics, ¢o attend at the ap- 
proaching elections ; to vote and come to an understanding with all 
rsons who desire the preservation of what is good and holy.’ 

“ The Bishop of Nancy informs his diocese that ‘the revolutions of 
empires appear to us as so many phases through which mankind 
passes in its gradual rise towards the model of all perfection ;’ that 
‘ the last vestige of royalty has disappeared from the soil of France ;’ 
that he especially admires ‘ the religious spirit shown by the people in 
the midst of victory.’ He exhorts clergy and lay to prepare them- 
selves for the elections by prayer and a good life; he tells them that 
nothing less is at issue than the establishment of a truly National 
Government, ‘which may realise the three words of the Gospel which 
the Republic has chosen for its motto— Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity;'’’ and he urges them to take part in the elections, ‘in the 
name of conscience, duty, and your dearest interests.’ He instructs 
the electors (like Alexander) that they are to vote ‘for the most 
worthy ; that is, for the men who are the most sincere and absolute in 
their demands of ‘ liberty of conscience, liberty of association, liberty 
of education,’ &c. 

“ The elections being fixed for Passion Sunday, a ‘learned ecclesi- 
astic’ tells the faithful that it is their duty to stay from mass rather than 


from the elections; and the Bishop of Orleans enjoins the priests, for 


the same end, ¢o drop < the office of the evening’ before the election day.” 


The Bishop of Orleans, however, seems disposed to go even 
farther than this. From the following extract from the Tablet 
of March 25th, it appears that the Bishop intends to offer him- 
self as a candidate at the ensuing elections, and that others of 
the French clergy are determinad to do the same. 


“The Assemblée Nationale, a new journal, states that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, answering an appeal from the Minister of Public In- 
struction, has invited his clergy to take part in the ensuing elections. 
The candidates of the Parisian clergy are to be M. Lacordaire, and 
M. de Guerry, Curé of St. Eustache. The Bishop of Orleans is also 


said to have consented to become a candidate for the department of 
the Lozére.” 


Nor are these the only strange things the French clergy seem 
disposed to do. The following paragraph, reprinted from the 
Tablet of March 18th, gives but too much reason to apprehend 
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that they are prepared to take part in any seenes, however 
unbecoming their sacred functions, rather than run the risk of 
disobliging the populace. | 


“ M. Clesinger, the sculptor, presented to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, on Sunday, a colossal bust of Liberty, which was carried in pro- 
cession through the streets by a body of nearly 300 sculptors. They 


stopped on the Place des Petits Peres, where the parish priest came out 
at the head of his clergy to bless the figure.” 


Altogether the subject is exceedingly painful. We have no 
right to expect the French clergy to intrigue in behalf of their 
‘late sovereign, or to excite their flocks to a counter revolution. 
We have no wish to see them do anything of the sort. We should 
have anticipated, thatif they were convinced of the hopelessness 
of resistance, they would quietly pursue their spiritual duties 
with a tacit submission to the new government and constitution. 
At most we might have expected those who were really attached 
to the fallen dynasty, to have resigned their preferments and 
followed the fortunes of their exiled prince. But a man must 
have been very uncharitable indeed, or much better acquainted 
with their character and principles than we can be supposed to 
be, to have foreseen their acting as they have done. What 
is to happen next, one cannot bear to think of. That the 
French prelates and clergy are not likely to oppose any serious 
obstacles in the way of those who would wish to revive the 
follies and profaneness of the Age of Reason, we fear is but too 
appirent. Grave reason there is for apprehending, that they 
are disposed to take the lead in the march of socialism, and to 
flatter the passions of those whom it is their office to rebuke. 

But with what feelings is the conduct of the French clergy 
regarded by the Roman-catholic priests in these countries? 
The editorial article we have extracted from the Tablet will 
show, but too plainly, how well! disposed they are to sympathize 
with political agitation, and even with a democratical revolution. 
But a very extraordinary proof of the spirit which characterizes 
the Romish priesthood, has been lately afforded by the speeches 
of two of the gentlemen who wees | some time ago to Rome, 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Oakeley. These speeches were delivered at 
a meeting of the Roman Catholics at freemason’s Hall, March 
20th, which was convened by the Committee of the Association 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in order that an opinion should 
be expressed by the English Romanists concerning the Bill for 
establishing diplomatic relations with Rome, “ and to give them 
an opportunity of expressing their feelings with respect to the 
charges made against the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood of 
Ireland.” On this occasion Mr. Ward, the author of the 


p- Ideal,” and Mr. F. Oakeley, were among the speakers. One 
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js naturally curious to learn what view these gentlemen would take 
ofthe conduct of the Irish priests—and of the celebrated letters of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, to condemn whose conduct was evidently 
part of the business for which the meeting was called together, 
We have not space for the whole of Mr. Ward’s and Mr. Oakeley’s 
speeches, but must content ourselves with one or two extracts 
from each. We reprint from the report of the meeting which 
appeared in the Tablet of March 25. And it will be seen from 
these extracts, that so far are these converts from viewing the 
matters in question, in the light in which most respectable per- 
sons of all parties have regarded them, that they are not 
ashamed to condemn the conduct of Lord Shrewsbury, and to 
stand before the public as the defenders of priestly agitation, 
and the partizans of the Irish priests and of their bishops, 
M‘Hale and Browne. 

From Mr. Ward’s speech we extract the following pas-— 
sage 

« He would now turn to the Irish part of the question, and on this 
he would speak at the greater length because he felt that it was the 
duty of every English catholic under present circumstances to come 
forward and show that he was not in any the most distant way con- 
nected by sympathy or feeling with the ap that had been lately 
made to stigmatise the character of the Irish catholic clergy. (Cheers.) 
He considered that every one was bound to come forward and make 
such a disclaimer. .... It was quite true that the great majority of the 
Trish priests assist in fomenting that spirit of agitation which the late 
Mr. O’ Connell had set on foot. (Cheers.) Jt was their bounden duty 
as faithful shepherds of the flock, to do so—(renewed cheering) ;—tt was 
their bounden duty to put themselves at the head of their poor and oppressed 
countrymen, and offer a bold and unquailing front against the awful and 
unimaginable tyranny and cruelty to which they were the victims,” (Tre- 
mendous cheers. ) 

Tt is not, then, on the testimony of an enemy, but of their 
own champion, that we repeat what we have so often stated, 
that the great majority of the Irish priests assist in fomenting that 
spirit of agitation, by which the late Mr. O’Connell, to serve his 
own selfish ends, succeeded in plunging his unhappy country in 
crime, and preparing the misguided populace for the state to 
which they Ha now arrived under the guidance of the leaders 
of the Young Ireland party. Mr. Ward, far from concealing this 
fact, glories in it; and avows distinctly that he considers it to 
be the bounden duty of the priests to foment the agitation of the 
repeal of the Union,—and to put themselves at the head of their 
flocks as their political leaders. Considering the tone and 
temper in which the repeal of the Union is discussed at present 
in Ireland, one might have expected any loyal subject to have 
come to a different conclusion, : 
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Another extract from Mr. Ward’s speech we shall transcribe, 
which contains his attack on the Earl of Shrewsbury. 


« And here he could not refrain from commenting again on the 
conduct of certain members of the catholic aristocracy. Had it not 
been for priestly agitation in Ireland, how many times should we have 
heard my Lord Shrewsbury’s voice in the House of Lords? (Ironical 
cheers.) But when this agitation concerns itself in matters infinitel 
more important than mere admission to parliament ; when the welfare 
and happiness, not of the catholic aristocracy, but of the catholic 
poor, are the subjects for which we agitate, “Oh,” say the members 
of the aristocracy, “we have had enough agitation.” (Laughter.) 
As to the present condition of the Irish poor, he (Mr. Ward) would 
say nothing as to the recent famine, though there was much. which 
might be said ; but he would pass that over, if they pleased, as an ex- 
ceptional fact. He would refrain from many other most tempting 
topics; he would take one grievance as a sample of the whole. When 
he contemplated the heartless ejectments that were weekly practised 
in that country—when he looked at the representation of the country 
given not ¥ any prelate, who might invidiously be called an agitator, 
but by the Right Rev. Dr. Browne, Bishop of Elphin, whose meek- 
ness, gentleness, and humility was universally known, and whose very 
nature (to use his own expression) made it impossible for him to 
rebuke—when they found this right rev. prelate describing the acts 
of many landlords in Ireland as being equal to the cruelties of a Nero 
or Caligula—when they found the Bishop of Limerick, to whose cha- 
racter Mr. Labouchere and other members of the House of Commons 
vied with each other in paying the warmest tribute of respect for the 
invaluable assistance he rendered to government—when we find him 
condemning the acts of landlords in terms equally severe, how could 
they be surprised to find these landlords describing the right rev. pre- 
late’s addresses as incentives to assassination (absurdly false as is such an 
imputation), or how could any one say with truth that the spirit which 
has hitherto existed against that country had been at all changed ?” 


We believe there are few subjects on which the well-judging 
and respectable portion of the public of every creed have been 
more unanimous, than in their approval of the letters of Lord 
Shrewsbury, and their disgust and indignation at the replies his 
lordship has received from Archbishop M‘Hale, and Bishop 
Browne and others. Nor is there any one point on which well- 
informed persons are more perfectly agreed than this, that the 
assassinations in Ireland have nothing to do with the conduct 
of the landlords. Some landlords have been cruel and unjust 
to their tenants. But these are not the persons who have been 
assassinated; nor are the assassins persons in distressed cir- 
cumstances, much less persons driven to crime by oppression 
and merciless evictions. Mr. Ward has lent himself to the pro- 

agation of what is,in point of fact, a falsehood—and that, a false- 
Soon of the very worst description, because the object of those 
wh< dntive put it into circulation has been, to screen the guilty, to 
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extenuate, if not to justify crime of the most atrocious character, 
and to render the residence of the landlords in Ireland intoler- 
able and unsafe. With regard to Bishop Browne we shall have 
a word to say —. But first, we shall transcribe a pas- 
sage from Mr. F. Oakeley’s speech, in which he gives his view 
of the repeal agitation, and of Lord Shrewsbury’s efforts to put 
a stop to altar denunciations. 


“He would now speak of Ireland. He deeply lamented to find, 
from something he had lately seen in the Tablet, that an impression 
had unaccountably got abroad in Ireland of some want of sympathy, 
on the part of recent converts, towards the Irish church. The con. 
verts be cold to the Irish church? Impossible. (Loud cheers.) They 
who had embraced the Faith from pure love of it—(hear, hear)—be 
indifferent to a Church so holy and so zealous? He repudiated the 
charge with honest indignation. He would speak, at any rate, for 
himself. Erom Ireland were derived some of his strongest attractives 
towards the Catholic Church, when he was yet no member of it. | 
What he had seen in Ireland helped him to become a Catholic. (Loud 
cheers.) He was once in Ireland, though but for three weeks, and in 
one part alone—in the county of Cork. He was then no Catholic, 
and he lived with Protestants—with a friend who was himself an ex- 
ception to the general run of Irish landlords. (Hear.) Yet even there 
he saw enough to convince him on two points; first, of the devoted- 
ness of Jrish Faith; next, of the miseries under which Ireland laboured. 
Peay hear.) His heart bled to hear those miserable ejectments— 

hear, hear)—described as a thing of common occurrence and unavoid- 
able necessity. He heard of poor persons having their wretched 
abodes burned over their heads, and being scattered abroad on the 
moors and the mountains to pick up what they could from precarious 
charity. (Hear, hear.) But it was not from ocular evidence alone 
that he learned to prize Irish zeal and Irish faith. Sure was he that 
till Ireland was blotted from the face of the earth, the Faith of the 
Gospel would never want an asylum and a home. (Loud cheers.) 
Whether he looked to the untiring zeal of the late Mr* O*Connell— 
(cheers) ;—¢o the recent demonstrations in favour of Ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence for [ qu. Bishops and Archbishops—(cheers) ;—de- 
monstrations which he would say reminded him of better days of the 
Church ; ov, again, to an evidence which to many, and he would admit 
to himself also, was of a more interesting kind—the unexampled pa- 
tience of the Irish poor under the heaviest visitations of God and the 
cruelest oppressions of man—(hear, hear) ;—he had learned alike to 
value and Jove the Irish Church. (Loud cheers.) And to that Church 
he was further engaged by the ties of affection ; for some of his most 
valued friends in the Catholic Church had been nurtured under its fos- 
tering shelter. And here he would willingly stop; but that the same 
desire of obviating misstatement and misunderstanding which had led 
him to speak of Ireland, required him also to say a few words on another 
and most painful subject. He alluded to the recent acts of a certain 
nobleman in relation to the Irish Church. (Loud cheers.) No one 
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could feel that he (Mr. Oakeley) was likely to be personally preju- 
diced against the aristocracy. His birth, education, early associations, 
and he would add, many natural prepossessions, had connected him 
with the higher ranks of society in this country. This made his testi- 
mony the stronger. (Hear, hear.) And especially was he not likely 
to be prejudiced against Lord Shrewsbury ; for personally he valued 
that nobleman, and had experienced his kindness. (Hear, hear.) But 
no consideration of this kind—no tie of gratitude or human feeling of 
regard would prevent him (Mr. Oakeley) from condemning in words 
as strong as he could command the recent acts of that nobleman. 
(Loud cheers.) Lord Shrewsbury had said in public that no Priest 
had administered to him a word of rebuke, or publicly expressed any 
disapproval of his acts. This seemed strange, all things considered. 
But at any rate (continued Mr. Oakeley, with great emphasis), it is 
now in my power to destroy that boast, whatever it may import. 
Loud and continued cheers.) The humblest Priest of God is still a 
riest, and as a Priest, although the humblest, I now publicly lift up 
my voice against those acts. (Loud cheers.) I regard them as utterly 
unbefitting the character which I am still unwilling to deny to Lord 
Shrewsbury, of a loyal son of the Church. (Hear, hear.)” 


We now return to Bishop Browne and Lord Shrewsbury. 
It is well known that when Lord Shrewsbury demanded an 
investigation into the conduct of a priest of the name of 
M‘Dermot, who had denounced the late Major Mahon, and to 
whose denunciations public opinion ascribed the murder of 
Major Mahon, instead of meeting Lord Shrewsbury in the spirit 
in which the whole British public expected him to do, Bishop 
Browne endeavoured to extenuate Mr. M‘Dermot’s offence, and 
to throw the blame of the murder on the murdered man, making 
it appear that the assassins were victims of Major Mahon’s 
cruelty, and had been goaded to desperation by his “ heart- 
rending evictions of the famishing emaciated poor.” We are 
unwilling to charge Bishop Browne with deliberate falsehood. 
We should be glad to imitate Lord Shrewsbury’s charity and for- 
bearance. But whatever might be one’s desire, that his conduct 
could bear some more favourable construction, we believe it to 
be impossible to clear him of the charge of a wilful perversion 
of the truth, and an unfounded and most unfeeling calumny 
against a most respectable and benevolent man. The conduct 
of Bishop Browne is so clearly illustrated in the second letter 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, that we consider it every way worthy 
of being preserved entire, and indeed nothing but want of space 
has prevented us from printing the whole of Lord Shrews- 
bury’s correspondence with the Irish bishops. No other docu- 
ments which have appeared for a very long period have given 
so fearful an exposition of the temper of the Romish prelates. 
Lord Shrewsbury’s second letter, which we reprint from the 
Fro of March 17th, is as follows :— 
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To the Right Rev. Dr. Browne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Elphin. 


My Lord Bishop—I have perhaps too long remained silent under 
the infliction of your lordship’s letter of the 11th instant. I had 
indeed made up my mind, chiefly out of respect for your lordship, to 
treat it as one of those little teasing annoyances which meet us at 
almost every turn in this tormenting world of ours, well assured that 
there was no venom in the sting which might not be readily extracted, 
and which, at the suggestion of others rather than for my own satis- 
faction, | now proceed to relieve myself from; satisfied also, that one 
application will suffice to heal the small wound administered by your 
lordship, and the still more merciful repetition of it by the Archbishop 
of Tuam in the second letter with which he has honoured me. 

But we must see the grounds on which the castigation has been 
given. Your lordship’s letter ran thus: 


“ To the Earl of Shrewsbury. 


“ Athlone, 17th January, 1848, | 
“ My Lord—lIf I have been silent so long, and deferred any reply 
to your lordship’s late communication, I hope you will not attribute 
the delay to any want of courtesy. I regret extremely that your 
letter to Dr. M‘Hale has given great offence in Ireland. We all 
naturally looked up to your lordship as a champion of Catholicity. 
We were astounded when the tenor of your lordship’s letters seemed 
to give the sanction of your high name to the gross and awful 
calumnies that were uttered against some of the priests and bishops of 
Ireland, so manifestly absurd that I, as one of the bishops, disdained 
to refute them. It was only in deference to your lordship, believing 
from your letter that there might be some necessity for doing so, that 
I condescended to notice the ribald attacks of the noted enemies 
of our church. As to any former letters of the Rev. Mr, M‘Der- 
mott to which your lordship alludes, I cannot consent to overhaul 
them. I believe in my soul, if they were not written in that meek 
and pacific style that your lordship would wish, a ‘Dermott 
received much provocation from unfortunate Major Mahon. Your 
lordship should have witnessed the heart-rending scenes that occurred 
in the vicinty of Strokestown, to judge properly of the more than 
angelic patience required by the minister of religion to contemplate 
the horror, wretchedness, famine, pestilence and death that every- 
where presented themselves to his view. His only curate in pestilen- 
tial fever—the second, through want of means to support him, being 
removed—poor M‘Dermott had to contend with all. He had to act 
not only the part of the priest but also of the deacon, to minister as 
in ptimitive times, to the temporal wants of the famishing thousands. 
Major Mahon, the gentry, all forsake him. On the return of 
Major Mahon from England, unintentionally I must charitably sup- 
pose, he insults the priest, calling him to an account for his steward- 
ship. Father M‘Dermott at first does all he can to explain, he is still 
doubted, Is it then, my lord, to be wondered at that he should 
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write in terms that might not stand the test of perfect evangelical 
meekness ? 


“I have the honour to be, your lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
“st. Georce J. Browne, R.C. Bishop of Elphin.” 


Now, I think that none who read this will be surprised if it were 
not stored up in my mind as a “ rebuke or admonition.” For what 
was I rebuked ?—that having been looked up to as a Champion of 
Catholicity, I had now seemed to give the sanction of my name to 
gross and unfounded calumnies against some of the Irish clergy. 
Such was the head and front of my offending! But as to the prin- 
ciple on which I was really and publicly rebuked and admonished by 
the archbishop and others, not the slightest allusion was made. To 
be rebuked for seeming to believe a fact which appeared, as I ex- 
pressed it, to rest on good and substantial evidence, though what I 
asserted, and emphatically asserted, still remained to be proved (a 
strange sort of belief it must have been, this, which you now call im- 
plicit credence!) was really so weak and inapplicable an accusation, 
that it passed across me like a vapoury dream; but to which your 
lordship has now given a little more of reality; for what in the private 
letter 1 had only seemed to do, now in your public letter I had actu- 
ally done. What seemed to me to be then expressed without any very 
particular force by your lordship, is now vastly strengthened, inasmuch 
as vast astonishment is more than great offence, and, as in the minds 
of the Irish people, is more significant and comprehensive than in 
lreland—so that I am not surprised that at this distance of time, and 
believing these to have been your expressions, you should now declare 
your observations to have been “a rebuke and admonition” em- 
phatically pronounced. My lord, | willingly excuse you for having 
trusted a little too much to your memory, for I am satisfied the dis- 
crepancies between your two letters could not otherwise have 
occurred, 

Nor can I fancy that your lordship has acted with more judgment 
in bringing Father M’Dermott again before the world, which I had 
hoped was beginning to forget him. But as you accuse me of the 
suppressio veri in his regard you have put me on my defence here 
also, When I said that his justification had not been attempted, | 
said so with a full and vivid recollection of your lordship’s letter ; for 
I do not consider the mere assertion of an interested party as any 
sufficient evidence, or as an attempt worthy of record. 

You say that Father M‘Dermott was insulted, and therefore all 
but justified in his conduct; but you bring no witness to the fact. 
Now, on the other side, we have not only Major Mahon’s deliberate 
and written testimony to the contrary, but we have also the hitherto 
uncontradicted evidence of the very witness to whom he appealed, 
and who was present at the scene, namely, Dr. Shanley, a Catholic 
surgeon of great respectability, residing in the small town in which 
the scene took place, and whose letter, read by Lord Farnham, and 
published with Mr, Ross Mahon’s statement, may be considered as a 
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full attestation of the correctness of Major Mahon’s diary. Inde- 
pendently of this, we have presumptive evidence of the very Strokes- 
town declaration itself, which does not attempt any justification of 
Father M‘Dermott beyond the denunciation from the altar—a de- 
claration, by-the-bye, not signed by all the parishioners of Strokes- 
town, as Bishop Cantwell so pointedly declares in his letter to Sir 
John Nugent, since it is notorious that the names of three of the 
most repectable of these parishioners are not appended to it, namely, 
that of Mr. Birmingham, the stipendiary magistrate, and those of the 
two Dr. Shanleys. But do I assert the declaration to be invalidated 
thereby ? or do I accuse Dr. Cantwell of wilful falsehood or mis- 
representation by this his statement? By no means; but I accuse 
him, as | do your lordship, of trusting too much to his impressions. 
Was I not justified, then, in saying that the defence of Father M‘Der- 
mott’s conduct at the court house had not been attempted, that is, 
attempted with any chance of success? as any reflecting mind might 
have comprehended after a moment’s consideration. 

Neither do I conceive your lordship has shown any greater discre- 
tion in your continued accusations of inhumanity against Major Ma- 
hon, for his “ heart-rending evictions of the famishing emaciated poor.” 
Upon this count we have the evidence of all the magistrates of the 
district, who unanimously declared that he had not exercised any 
undue severity towards his tenantry. Next, we have the evidence of 
his agent, Mr. Ross Mahon, to the same effect ; and thirdly, we have 
the evidence of Mr. Pakenham Mahon, to show in what sense this 
expression of undue severity was to be interpreted ; for it appears that 
Major Mahon had only acted towards some of his sub-tenants pre- 
cisely in the same manner as your lordship’s father and brother, joint 
tenants of a large farm on the Strokestown estate, had acted towards 
theirs, without subjecting them to any “ rebuke or admonition,” either 
from your lordship or from Father M‘Dermott. Mr. Pakenham 
Mahon is a gentleman of honour, and, I am confident, does not make 
his statements at hazard, and without proofs at his command. Is it 
just or fair then to throw all manner of opprobrium on the memory 
of poor Major Mahon, for offences which passed without remark when 
committed by the Messrs. Browne? What right had Father M‘Der- 
mott to represent the ill-fated Major Mahon as having justly drawn 
all the vengeance of the people upon himself for “ the inhuman cruel- 
lies so wantonly and unnecessarily exercised against his tenantry,” 
— he, at least could not be ignorant that others had done the 
ike ? 

Neither, my lord, is it correct to say that Father M‘Dermott was 
forsaken by Major Mahon, when the truth is, that Major Mahon had 
been recommended to come to England for a season for the benefit of 
his health. That was the cause of his temporary absence; whilst no 
one knew better than Father M‘Dermott, the exertions and sacrifices 
made by Major Mahon for twelve consecutive years for the benefit of 
the tenantry on the Hartland property; no one during that period . 
had expressed himself more grateful for his kindness and conside- 
ration towards himself. And such, indeed, is the testimony borne 
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to Major Mahon’s humanity and kindness of disposition by all who 
knew him, that the attacks made on him by Father M‘Dermott, now 
that he is no longer amongst us to defend himself, are the more 
deplorable and far the more reprehensible ; and all who are cognizant 
of your lordship’s upright intentions, lament that you should have 
allowed yourself to have been misled by him in these particulars. 

Remember, my lord, that it is no exculpation to listen to the un- 
supported evidence of the party accused, and then to sit down and 
write that you find him guiltless. Nor is it to be credited that he who 
wrote so angrily—after an interval of ten days, and in reply to an 
application from Major Mahon which should have disarmed any man’s . 
resentment, much more that of a Christian minister, even supposing 
the offence to have been given—it is not to be credited that he should 
not have spoken with at least equal vehemence without any provoca- 
tion beyond his own excited feelings from the misery and difficulties 
with which he was surrounded, but which, however they may serve to 
palliate the scandal, can surely never justify the terms in which your 
lordship alludes to it, unless the Gospel of Christ be changed since the 
sermon delivered on the Mount. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Bishop, your most obedient 
humble servant, SHREWSBURY, 


Lest your lordship, or others, should attach credit to them, I take 
this opportunity of saying that the several statements which have lately 
appeared in the Irish papers, in which my name is connected with 
news from Rome, are as erroneous as they are absurd. They are false 
in fact, and false in inferences drawn from them. The same obser- 
vations will apply in their full force to all the surmises touching my 
letter to the Archbishop. 


Bournmouth, February 29, 1548. 


The letter of Mr. Pakenham Mahon, to which Lord Shrews- 
bury refers, is as follows :— 


“ To the Editor of the Times. 


“Sin,—My attention having been directed to a letter of Dr. 
Browne, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Elphin, to Lord Shrewsbury, 
vearing date February 11, 1848, and since published in the Times, in 
which letter, amongst other topics, the bishop alludes to what he is 

leased to term ‘the terrific scenes of desolation that were exhibited 
in the vicinity of Strokestown,’ without again stating any of the cireum- 
tances regardjng the late Major Mahon’s property (which have lately 
been brought before the public in the statement of his agent, Mr. Ross 
Mahon), I consider. it my duty to lay before you some facts for the 
information of those who may not have been acquainted with the late 
Major Mahon, and are perhaps ignorant of his benevolent character, 
and who may consequently have formed a hasty opinion on perusing 
the document before alluded to—the tendency of the bishop’s letter 
being to stigmatize and calumniate the memory of my lamented 
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father-in-law, the late Major Mahon, ‘as a heartless oppressor of the 
r. 

« The bishop’s father and brother hold jointly a farm of consider- 
able extent on the Strokestown property. Last summer, they being 
in arrear of rent (to the amount of 400/.) Major Mahon was obliged 
to desire his agent to take legal proceedings for ejectment of the 
Messrs. Browne, which was accordingly done, and an habere executed, 
But as Major Mahon was anxious to show every consideration to the 
Messrs. Browne, they were permitted to remain in possession, as the 
bishop’s brother expressed a hope of being able to liquidate the arrears 
if given time. Upon this occasion Mr. Browne took advantage of the 
sheriff’s being on the land, and put out every under-tenant who had 
not paid him his rent. I do not find fault with him for this; but I 
mention it to show that the bishop’s brother adopted the very same 
course that Major Mahon had been compelled to resort to in other 
cases, and that Mr. Browne was treated with greater Jenity than he 
showed to his under-tenants. 

“J can hardly suppose that Bishop Browne could have been igno- 
rant of these facts at the time when he denounced the conduct of the 
late Major Mahon, for the exercise of his just rights, in terms of such 
unqualified harshness, 

‘I have the honour to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, 


S, Pakennam Manon, 
“Gloucester-place, Feb, 22.” 


A few days after this letter appeared in the Times a letter was 
addressed to Mr. Pakenham Mahon, by Mr. Patrick Browne, 
Bishop Browne’s brother. It appeared in the Boyle Gazette, 
and was reprinted in the Morning Post. It is as follows :— 


“‘Clonfad, Drumsna, March, 1848. 

“Sir,—Having read in the London Times of the 23gd ailtimo a 
letter signed ‘ H. S. Pakenham Mahon,’ in which allusion is made to 
me, as the brother of Doctor Browne, Roman-catholic bishop of 
Klphin, I beg leave to state that I had the honour for several years of 
a friendly intercourse with the late Major Mahon, and that it would 
not be doing justice to his memory were [ to hesitate in acknowledging 
that as a tenant I was under many obligations to him. Some time 
since, and previous to the publication of your letter, a letter was read 
in the House of Lords by Lord Farnham ; the name of the writer was 
not mentioned, as for some time after the murder of the lamented 
Major Mahon it was not considered safe to do so. I acknowledge I 
was the writer of the letter, and now reiterate what I then asserted, 
that in the parish of Aughrim, in the county of Roscommon, where I 
reside, and in my immediate vicinity, Major Mahon had a very large 
property on which there were above 400 families—that no landlord 
could have treated those tenants with greater kindness and forbear- 
ance, and up to the period of his death those tenants were neither 
harassed, oppressed, or ejected, although I know that the great majo- 
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rity of them owed from two to three years’ rent, and some even more, 
I challenge from any quarter a contradiction to the statement. 

“T must naturally suppose that you feel indignant that any asper- 
sion should be cast on the memory of your respected and lamented 
father-in-law. ‘Io my knowledge, and it could not be otherwise in 
this parish, no person deserved more credit for his kindness, or was less 
liable to aspersion ; in addition to other acts of kindness to his tenants 
here, he gave them large quantities of seed for their ground. 

“In respect to the legal proceedings by ejectment that you allege 
Major Mahon was obliged to take against the Messrs, Browne, I beg 
leave to inform you that I personally applied to his agent, Mr. Ross 
Mahon, to do so; and engaged to pay the costs of same. 

‘1 have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
«Patt BROWNE, 


“To H. S. Pakenham Mahon, Esxq., 
83, Gloucester-place, London.” 


Taken together, these letters furnish as ample a vindication 
of Lord Shrewsbury as his lordship could possibly desire. But 
what are we to think of Mr. M‘Dermott? What are we to think 
of Bishop Browne? Above all, what are we to think of a 
meeting of the leading English Roman Catholics, lay and 
clerical, deliberately convened to condemn Lord Shrewsbury’s 
conduct, and to defend Bishop Browne and Archbishop M‘Hale? 
And would any one living have believed it possible, two years 
ago, for Mr. Ward or Mr. Oakeley to mix themselves in such a 
scandalous proceeding? But they are dragged downwards by 
the worldly spirit of the community with which they have united 
themselves. For, to what but a thoroughly worldly and secular- 
ized spirit can we ascribe the present temper of the Romish 
clergy. In Ireland, in England, and in France, it is all the 
same. The aggrandisement and exaltation of their hierarchy 
and their priesthood is the object of their lives, and to effect that 
object, governments are overturned, countries revolutionized, 
and plunged into the horrors of democracy and socialism: the 
liberty of an armed mob is blessed and deified: crime is pal- 
liated: assassins screened: rank and property denounced : and 
the religious feelings and principles of Christendom insulted by 
the desecration of the Lord’s day to the purposes of revolution 
and political agitation. 
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